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Walking and Tennis Gowns. 
WwW E give on our front page designs for walk- 


ing and tennis gowns, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 
The checked and plain wool combination dresses 
are well represented in this illustration, also styl- 
ish tailor wraps, and a pretty gown for tennis, 
for mountain walks, or for boating. 

Fig. 1.—This suit for the street has brown and 
Suede checked wool for the coat and lower skirt, 
with a basque and drapery of brown camel’s-hair. 
The coat will answer with various dresses, also 
the hat made of the same fabric. There are wide 
revers of brown wool on the ecat, with deep cuffs 
and a turned-over collar. 

Fig. 2.—This coat is of navy blue cloth, with a 
vest outlined by heavy braiding done in black 
braids of different widths. The gown over which 
it is worn is of blue camel’s-hair, made with a 
half-polonaise, falling in a long princesse panel 
on one side, and forming a coat and apron on the 
other. 

Fig. 3.—This scarf-mantle, used to complete 
any quiet toilette, is made of camel’s-hair or of 
checked cloth in brown, olive, fawn, or dark blue 
shades, trimmed with Hercules braid of a darker 
color. The shoulder pieces are doubled at the 
top; the back is fitted by a middle seam, making 
two back forms that are slightly longer than the 
sides, and end in short box pleats on the tour- 
nure, The gown of plain and striped wool is 
pleated down the middle of the front, and drawn 
up in curved drapery on the sides. 

Fig. 4.—This tennis gown, suitable also for 
mountain and boating dresses, is made of blue 
serge, with a blue and white striped flannel or 
stockinet plastron, collar, cuffs, and belt. The 
deep collar is in square sailor shape behind, the 
loose sleeves are turned back as cuffs, and the 
striped mutton-leg cuffs are inserted like under- 
sleeves. The skirt and its drapery are of a sim- 
ple design that is always popular. 





“ Harper's Youne Propxe is about as capital a mag- 
azine for young people as the largest-hearted parent 
would desire.”—Lady's Pictorial, London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILLustTRatep Wrexkvy. 


The number for May 17 contains the second and 
concluding part of the story “ Perley’s Specula- 
tions,” by Mary Denset ; the nineteenth instalment 
of “ The Colonel's Money,” by Lucy C. LILLIE ; 
and « fairy tale by Howarp Py x, with illustra- 
tions by the author. 

“ Two Fools and their Folly,” by Henry P. 
Wexts, is a story of the misadventures of two 
vouths in the Maine woods. It will be continued 
in the three following numbers, and will tell other 
boys who may be contemplating a similar expedition 
how they may avoid the disasters which befell the 
“ Two Fools.” 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harpgr’s Youne Prop.e 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEET 
Supp.eMent, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ SuMMER 
Tomerres; Jackets and MantTLes; JERSEYS; 
Hats and Bonnets; Girts’ and Boys’ Scits and 
Wraprrines ; Umbrella Cases, Travelling Cushions, 
Embroidery Patterns, Table Covers, etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 


A RUINOUS CUSTOM. 


FFE women of the civilized world ex- 
pend a good deal of quiet disdain on 

the pinched-up foot of the Chinese woman, 
and wonder how it is possible for people of 
sense, as of course the semi-civilized Orient- 
als must be in a measure, to squeeze and 
crush the tissues, vessels, sinews, and bones 
of any part of the body in such an ab- 
surd and useless way. But in the view 
of the Chinese it is neither absurd nor use- 
less; the helpless foot is considered by 
its owner to be a badge of condition, not 
in the least of servitude, but its very op- 
posite, of aristocratic power. It is true that 
it marks the subjection of women, as no 
woman with those crippled feet can take 
care of herself, let alone render service to 
another; but it also marks the fact that 
she is treasured and cared for and waited 
on, and is generally as useless as any fine 
lady can claim to be. In our opinion cer- 
tainly it is not only absurd, not only a relic 
of even more barbaric days, but it is a posi- 
tive sin, to cripple and maim and so deform 
a limb; it is something like a sacrilege. 
And what then shall we say of the very 
women who langh at the little Chinese foot 
when they themselves have so pinched and 
squeezed and displaced and withered vital 
organs by means of whalebone, buckram, 
and steel that their waists measure only 
sixteen inches in cireumference at the belt ? 
—as disproportionate a size, when compared 
with the normal waist, as the Chinese lady’s 
little foot has beside the righteous standard. 
The Chinese woman takes merely an ex- 








tremity and maims it—nothing necessary 
to the action of life; but the civilized wo- 
man, so called, takes the most important or- 
gans of the body, harasses, outrages, and 
sometimes destroys them, assumes the igno- 
rance or want of wisdom of Nature, and tells 
the good dame to pack the vital organs some- 
where else: she has no use for them where 
they are placed. The lower portion of the 
lungs, the liver, the stomach, spleen, and 
pancreas, the heart, and other important 
organs are every one pushed from place, 
prevented both from proper development 
and proper action, squeezed out of shape, 
hindered of their due allowance of blood 
through pressure on the vessels, and so of 
their nutrition, and rendered impotent, all 
in order to gratify the silly desire for small 
circumference at the belt. Why a lady’s- 
maid should be allowed to give the rule to 
nature is something that passes the under- 
standing of physicians and those who have 
the care of health. The boy that washes his 
tools might as reasonably be allowed to 
meddle with the sculptor’s lay figure and 
quarrel with the proportions of the Medicean 
Venus. Indeed, there is no sculptor in all 
the list, alive or dead, who will not declare 
that beauty of form can only exist where « 
woman some five feet two or three inches 
in height has a waist some twenty-six or 
twenty-seven inches in circumference, in 
accordance with the law obeyed by the fa- 
mous statues of antiquity, which give what 
is universally conceded to be the highest 
type of female beauty. 

Yet in spite of this assurance, and of the 
arguments of all the physiologists, that un- 
less room is allowed the internal organs for 
their full and free play, abnormal condi- 
tions, disease, and death must be the result, 
the young woman of to-day will have her 
waist almost as small as the bracelet 
through which the long-famous India shawl 
shall be drawn. To tell her that this per- 
nicious displacement which she practises 
pushes up her shoulder and collar bones 
and gives her a masculine high shoulder 
does not deter her at all; she desires the 
masculine high shoulder; and when she has 
made her shoulder a massive straight line, 
and her waist taper down from it like a 
wasp’s, she has achieved her ideal of perfec- 
tionin form. To tell her it will give her un- 
gainly breadth of hip is no objection either ; 
that is what she desires, to set off the wasp- 
like tenuity at the belt. To tell her it will 
give her varicose veins, nervous troubles, and 
a train of other evil consequences will not 
hinder her in the least: she does not know 
what varicose veins are, and the evil con- 
sequences are too far off for her to see, and 
if she cannot walk, why, she can ride, and 
that person in the future, that middle-aged 
or elderly person, who is to suffer, why, that 
is somebody else. But tell her that which 
is equally true, that this undue compression 
will make her complexion bad and her nose 
red, her nose red to the point that there is 
no disguising, and then she may be startled 
into giving up an inch or two, for who of 
us can carry round a red nose with equa- 
nimity? We can disguise an unlovely shape 
in some degree, but a red nose is a beacon 
and a light to warn people off a dangerous 
coast. 

Young girls are notoriously headstrong ; 
they do not stay to think of ultimate re- 
sults; they have no experience, and not al- 
ways observation enough to let them realize 
the dangers they encounter; they are not 
always capable, either, of measuring proba- 
bilities. But mothers certainly ought to 
have enough experience and observation 
to know that their daughters are in danger 
of stifling and ruining their digestion, their 
respiration, and their circulation, to go no 
further, by the absurd want of taste that 
urges them to construct a hideous figure for 
themselves, when Nature perhaps gave them 
a good one to begin with, and to abuse 
what should be the support and comfort of 
their shielding and protecting corsets to 
the point of something which is certainly 
mutilation if not self-murder. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE MERITS OF THRIFT. 


N a nation so large as ours, different portions 
of the country have naturally contributed dif- 
ferent elements to the national character, and 
general consent would probably attribute to New 
England the origin of thrift. This fact has in- 
deed furnished the basis of a good many sar- 
casms, some of which had some justice; and yet 
few would deny that there is, on the whole, such 
a quality as thrift, or that it comes, when held in 
proper subjection, very near to a virtue. Grant 
that it may pass, when unbalanced, into parsimo- 
ny, yet it is certain that othéf qualities, untem. 
pered by this, may end in what is worse. There 
is always something fascinating to young people 
in the sparkling prodigality which never counts 
its pennies—especially when they belong to some- 
body else ; but we learn in time that all solid gen- 
erosity must be founded on the multiplication ta- 
ble. It was Mr, Micawber, the very type of all 








fine and flowing sentiments, who pointed out that 
to make one’s income exceed one’s outlay by a 
farthing was affluence, while a balance to the same 
extent the other way resulted in misery. Sooner 
or later every one needs to learn the lesson of 
thrift; if we fail in learning it, the chances are 
that some one else will have both to learn it and 
practise it to atone for our neglect. 

Being once at a livery-stable in Newport, Rhode 
Island, I asked the head of the establishment if 
he knew the names of two gentlemen who had 
just driven away from the door, explaining that 
they might be certain persons whom I knew, from 
Boston, He said that he did not know their 
names, but was very sure that they were not from 
that city; and when I asked why, he said that 
they had not asked the price of the vehicle. New- 
Yorkers, be said, never asked the price of any 
conveyance in advance, but Bostonians always 
did. When I asked him if he had not found him- 
self surer of getting his pay, on the whole, from 
those who asked his price beforehand, he reflect- 
ed a little while and then decided that he had. 
This illustrates what I mean by the quality of 
thrift. 

“What is the use of living cheap,” asks Dick- 
ens’s spendthrift, “when you’ve got no money? 
Might as well live dear.” When you see any one 
quite lavish in incurring indebtedness, there is 
always a chance that he may be a millionaire, 
but there is at least an equal chance that he may 
be a Jeremy Diddler. On the other hand, where 
a man is habitually cautious about such matters, 
there is always a chance that he may be desper- 
ately mean, but there is also a possibility that he 
may be trying to live within his income, or may 
be saving his money for some purpose more im- 
portant. For one thing, he may be endeavor- 
ing to keep his heirs, should he die, from the ne- 
cessity of living on the charity of those more 
careful than himself. I have often noticed that 
in the long line of well-known persons for whom 
or for whose families the generous have been 
called on to contribute during the last twenty-five 
years—soldiers, authors, statesman, and so on— 
only a very few have been from New England. 
The inference is that the quality of thrift is in 
this respect a conservative attribute; and though 
it may not be chief among the virtues, it is at 
least a convenient adjunct or appendage to 
them. 

There are no persons for whom the quality, or 
at least the possibility, of thrift is so important as 
in the case of women. Their opportunities of earn- 
ing money are generally smaller than are those 
of men, and their chances of losing it unquestion- 
ably greater. They may be less liable, on the 
whole, to have others dependent on them, and yet 
they are very commonly exposed to even this risk, 
the person dependent being often he on whom 
the dependence sits least gracefully—the husband 
or the father. Thrift is the ability to make a 
little go a great way, and to hold on to that little; 
and the less there is, the more the thrift is needed. 
How often are women led into investing their 
little all in some uncertain enterprise merely be- 
cause they know that some rich neighbor has 
done the same! “If Mr. Blank puts his money 
there,” they say, “it is surely safe for me.” But 
the difference is that Mr. Blank, having a few 
hundred thousands put past the possibility of risk 
into United States securities, can afford to amuse 
himself as he likes with the rest of his money. He 
can afford to make doubtful investments, whereas 
if the woman loses her little hoard she has lost 
absolutely everything, so far as worldly posses- 
sions go. So of that commonest form of loss, 
the lending of the sisters’ little fund to the bro- 
thers, so that they can go into business. “ Dear 
David knows so much better than we how to 
make use of this money ;” whereas if David knows 
enough to be trusted with his own money, he ought 
to know enough to leave that of his sister where 
his accidental bankruptcy will not molest it. 

That part of thrift which consists in making 
careful bargains belongs more to women than to 
men. They are more patient in investigation, 
slower in deliberation, more microscopic in cal- 
culation. Of a young couple going to house-keep- 
ing the husband will commonly make up his mind 
to buy the whole house after less of anxious seru- 
tiny than the wife will bestow on the cooking 
stove alone; and it will sometimes take the sum 
of her economies to balance a single bold ex- 
travagance of his. Her business virtues are more 
negative than his—the absence of debt, the ab- 
sence of daring investments—and doubtless the 
husband is sometimes right in thinking that a 
little bolder policy may in some particular case 
be right. Some of this courage comes from the 
fact that men are used to dealing (at least in 
imagination) with larger sums. They are talk- 
ing about possible profits of thousands, while their 
wives ‘are debating the question between some- 
thing at a dollar a yard and something else at 
eighty-seven and a half cents. I knew two young 
women who were allowed as a great festivity to 
dine with their betrothed lovers at a certain quiet 
restaurant. The expense was to be borne by the 
youths, and the party had planned the most pro- 
fuse and reckless expenditure. But when they 
were actually seated at table, and the maidens con- 
templated with dismay the actual cost of things, 
they were smitten with sudden terror, and insisted 
on picking out the very cheapest viands that were 
offered. ‘ We talked about the other things,” 
said one of them to me, “and we pretended that 
we had plenty of blue-billed widgeon at home, 
and really preferred sandwiches.” Very likely 
the young men would have ordered a more ex- 
pensive dinner for two than the young women 
selected for four. I remember to have read in 
the memoirs of some unfortunate man of letters 


; an epistie announcing his utter despair and that 


of his family in view of their hopeless destitution. 
He really did not know what was to become of him 
or them. But the letter was dated at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, then the most expensive place of 
entertainment in New York city. a Ws os 





THE PLEASANT SMALL FEASTS. 


HE duty of every American citizen toward so- 

ciety is to try to raise its tone. He should, 
far from allowing his family to sink into careless 
habits and an indifference to forms and cere- 
monies, try to keep them up to the standard of 
proper elegance. Even if his means are small, let 
the table-cloth be clean, and the service as neat 
as his purse can buy. Let there be finger-bowls, 
for they are cleanly; and here we must pause to 
say that our correspondents seem to be more 
troubled about this part of the feast than any 
other. We have received several letters asking 
us if one or more finger-bowls should be set for 
three persons, and so on, 

A greater misapprehension of the use of a fin- 
ger-bowl could not well obtain than is betrayed 
by this question. As well ask if one tooth- 
brush could go round through a regiment. <A 
finger-bowl is personal. No one wants to wash 
his fingers in water used by another. Therefore 
give everybody his own finger-bowl. It is not a 
luxury, but a necessity. 

There is a custom of passing a very ornamen- 
tal gold or brass pitcher and bowl filled with rose- 
water to each guest, who either dips his napkin 
in the perfumed water or holds his fingers while 
the servant pours the rose-water over them. This 
is called a trempoir, and is used much on the Con- 
tinent, but it is too stately and formal for any- 
thing but grand feasts, and as all people do not 
know what it means, it is sometimes awkward. 
Therefore the plain finger-bowl (it may be very 
inexpensive) should be a part of every meal, and 
one should be given to every guest. 

Let every child be taught to eat with his fork, 
how to hold his bread properly, how to use his 
napkin, to be neat, orderly, agreeable, and patient, 
and soon the small feasts will be pleasant. 

To eat an egg out of the shell was once a 
fop’s definition of good-breeding. Now one can 
break it in a cup, if he pleases, without suspicion 
of vulgarity. A person of easy address handles 
his egg as if he knew what to do with it, and were 
not afraid of it. We used to hear stories of the 
American who drank the water in his finger- 
bow], and called it “ rather weak lemonade,” and 
a certain illustrious professor went to English 
dinner parties and declared “that he never got 
on his white cravat at the right time.” These 
are solecisms long since mended. 

Women are gifted with so much tact and so 
strong an imitative faculty that they need fewer 
hints than men. Yet they have still to learn 
when to wear their diamonds and when to leave 
them at home, when to be fine and when to be 
plainly dressed. 

As to the pleasant small feasts, the host and 
hostess can sit either at the two ends of the table 
or in the middle, or mix themselves up with their 
guests, as they please. A round table, now so 
much the fashion, obliterates any necessity for a 
head and foot, but the principal male guest must 
sit at the lady’s right hand, and the principal lady 
guest at the host’s right hand, whatever else hap- 
pens, and the hostess must always enter last. 

Introducing guests is not imperative, but the 
lady of the house should introduce the gentleman 
to the lady he is to take in to dinner. 

As soon as seated, a person should lay his nap- 
kin across his lap; a lady removes her gloves. 
The roil of bread should be taken in the left 
hand. If oysters or clams are served, proceed to 
eat them at once with a small fork, which should 
be at the right hand of the oyster plate. 

It seems unnecessary to say that a gentleman 
or a lady avoids a hissing or gobbling sound 
when eating soup. A gentleman does not 
crumble his bread about, nor roll it into pills; 
he does not tip his plate for the last drop of 
soup. Yet we have seen these defects in table 
manners not a hundred years ago. 

Vegetables should be eaten with a fork, and 
but few served at a time. Pease and asparagus 
are often served as separate courses. Asparagus 
can be taken by the clean white stalk, dipped in 
the sauce, which should be served separately— 
a spoonful on one’s plate is enough—and the vege- 
table conveyed to the mouth with the fingers. 
Olives and celery are passed as relishes, and eaten 
with the fingers. Radishes and green corn are 
also eaten with the aid of the fingers. Do not 
serve pease or tomato in a saucer: that is vulgar, 
even at a small feast. 

Fish is to be eaten with a silver fork and a bit 
of bread. Fruit is cut with a silver knife, but 
eaten with the fingers. 

There are minor elegancies, too, as to the 
rules regarding eating and drinking. We do 
not say, “I take tea with Mrs, Smith to-night,” 
but “I drink tea.” We do not say, “I eat sup- 
per with Mrs. Campbell,” but “I take supper.” 
Beau Brummel once rebuked a lady for saying 
“take tea.” He said, “ Madame, a vulgar man 
can take liberties, but one drinks tea.” 

Mr. Story was much amused, on coming back 
to America, to hear a young girl say, “I feel like 
a beefsteak.” He said, “ One can feel like a fool, 
but one desires a beefsteak.” 

Again, one should never use the term “I love 
oysters,” “I love grapes.” We love our friends, 
we appreciate, we like, oysters, we eat grapes. 
But love is an emotion of the heart, not a sensa- 
tion of the palate. 

Each of the senses has its appropriate language. 
No two of them can be equally expressed by the 
same words. We must seek propriety of epithet 
as much in describing these emotions as in ad- 
dressing our friends, We Americans are care- 
less as to language; we do not study phrases as 
we ought. 

Dinner invitations should only be accepted from 
those whose acquaintance we desire and wish to 
keep. Some ill-bred people have been known to 
accept a dinner invitation and to cut and ignore 
the kind entertainers afterward. This is the 
height of meanness, the depth of vulgarity. Be 
careful to be punctual at the dinner hour, to en- 
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ter quietly, without formality, and if your hostess 
does not introduce you, enter into conversation 
with the person next to you. In England no one 
is introduced, but every one talks to his neighbor. 

Fifteen minutes is long enough to wait for a 
tardy guest. More time than that should not be 
granted even to the most distinguished person, 
The host can give his right arm or his left, as he 
pleases, to the lady, but the other guests should 
notice which arm he gives, and follow his example. 

While anything like haste in eating is to be 
deprecated, still it is no longer the fashion to wait 
for others, as in the olden time. Everybody eats 
his dinner as it is set before him. It is, howev- 
er, the height of good-breeding for the hostess to 
seem to be eating so long as one guest is still oc- 
cupied with his plate. 

Cheese may be eaten with the fork or fingers, 
as a person chooses. American women have gen- 
erally a very strong objection to cheese, but in 
England a lady often takes a large piece and eats 
it clear. There is no reason why a lady should 
not eat cheese if she likes it. 

Do not allow the servant to pour wine for you 
if you do not like it or intend to drink it. It is 
a fruitful source of intoxication amongst men- 
servants, the emptying of the full glasses which 
the guests leave, not noticing that they are full. 

Toasts and the drinking of healths after dinner 
are now out of date. Still, if an old-fashioned 
gentleman wishes to drink your health, regard it 
as a compliment, smile, and raise your glass to 
your lips. 

Finger-glasses should have a bit of lemon peel, 
a few violets, or an orange leaf or blossom floating 
in the water. Some hostesses give a dash of 
peppermint or rose-water, and when the double 
finger-bowl is used (the inner one being used to 
rinse the teeth), it is a very good fashion. After 
using the finger-bowl, one should wipe the hands 
and mouth on the napkin, not on the doily, which 
has become only a bit of embroidery nowadays. 

We Americans are accused of using ice too 
much at our pleasant small feasts. But our 
climate demands it, especially that hot Algerian 
climate which we create with our dreadful fur- 
naces, Everywhere, however, sherry should be 
cooled in an ice cooler, Sherry is served with 
soup, Sauterne or white wine with fish. Amer- 
icans prefer champagne served after fish with all 
the courses, but claret should always be provided 
for those who like it. Burgundy and claret 
should be of the temperature of the room. Cham- 
pagne should be frozen or frappé from the out- 
side before the dinner, as putting lumps of ice in 
it destroys it for the gourmet. 

The glasses are all removed by the waiter when 
the crumb-scraper goes round, and then Madeira 
aud sherry glasses are put on for the dessert. 

The coffee is served in the dining-room for the 
ladies, and some is sent in to the gentlemen, who 
take it with their cigars. 

This is the moment for story-telling, for the 
best talk, for the “give and take” of conversa- 
tion. And remember in giving a dinner that some 
of the least expensive are the most agreeable. 

No one need offer wine, of course, unless one 
chooses. 

It is, of course, indispensable that a gentleman 
should be in evening dress, black throughout with 
white cravat, for a seven o’clock dinner. 

If one commits any error at the dinner-table, 
such as tipping over a glass of red wine, break- 
ing a dish, dropping a knife or fork, or, even 
worse still, tipping a plateful into one’s lap, one 
should try to be composed; send for a napkin, 
but do not take too much notice of the blunder. 
Be absolutely deaf and blind to the blunders of 
others. The dinner-table is a place where we 
conceal any emotion excepting that of pleasure. 
A hostess should never reprove her servants in 
the presence of ber guests. All that worries her 
must be carefully concealed from them. It is 
her place to so oil the wheels of the domestic 
machinery that nothing shall jar. It is quite 
impossible that in this country, where our ser- 
vants are the worst in the world, they should 
be so trained that in a small family something 
may not go wrong. But the hostess must not 
appear to notice it. If she is flustered, who can 
enjoy anything? There is no such utter mistake 
as to lose one’s composure and self-control any- 
where, especially in company. Society may be 
a false condition of things, but whatever else 
it is, it does demand of a woman the very high 
virtues of self-command, gentleness, and compos- 
ure. Good manners are said to be the shadows 
of virtues. They are virtues, To be polite is a 
virtue of the highest, 

One of the greatest trials toa hostess is the fear 
that her good simple dinner will be spoiled if 
kept waiting. It is a good plan to invite people 
half an hour before the dinner is to be served, 
for that allows for difference of watches and 
the unpunctuality of certain fashionable women. 
The Queen of England and the Prince of Wales 
never keep anybody waiting. But in the fash- 
ionable society of New York there is a great lack 
of punctuality. The same spirit which makes a 
woman a haughty hostess often makes her an 
unpunctual guest. 

A hostess has so charming a position if she is 
amiable that one wonders that ever the tempta- 
tion of power could lead her to be unamiable. 
She is in her hour of hostess-ship perhaps at the 
acme of an honorable ambition. She is to make 
a number of people happy; to see that they are 
well fed, well introduced, and not too warm. 
She is the person to whom every kindly feeling 
turns. A hostess of a pretty country house is 
very much to be envied. The hostess of a hand- 
some town house may become an enormous social 
power. That she should ever use this power to 
make herself despicable is most amazing. If we 
had not seen it done we should hardly believe it 
possible. The giver of the pleasant small feasts 
—the little dinners—is the most important of all, 
because she reaches the greatest number. Let 
her learn to give them well. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK AND WHITE DRESSES. 


LACK and white dresses are very fashionable 
this season, not merely for ladies who wear 
light mourning, but for those who are in colors. 
These are made in various materials—summer 
silks, gros grain, cashmere, and white moiré with 
black lace, or else with the new striped brocaded 
silks for skirts with lace over-dresses, A French 
costume worn at afternoon weddings and recep- 
tions is of striped summer Bengaline in quarter- 
inch stripes alternately black and white, made 
with a peplum-polonaise; the pointed sides of 
this over-dress fall open in front to disclose a 
scarf-like tablier of white China crape edged with 
deep netted fringe like that seen on Canton crape 
shawls. Another very dressy costume has a full 
plain gathered skirt in bayadére half-inch stripes 
of white gros grain and black satin, made with- 
out trimming, except tiny jet balls like berries 
at the foot. Over this is a polonaise of black 
China crape, hanging in points in front and back, 
showing the striped skirt almost to the waist, 
while the corsage has the stripes set in the back, 
front, and sides. A simpler dress for mornings 
is of black India silk cross-barred with white 
lines, made up with a corsage that has a long 
basque back and short bias fronts meeting only 
at the waist line, where it is fastened by one but- 
ton over a chemisette vest of exquisitely fine lin- 
en cambric laid in small tucks and brier-stitched. 
Surah silks in inch blocks of black and white are 
used for a gathered basque and short over-skirt, 
with a lower skirt made up of lengthwise rows of 
Chantilly insertion and gros grain ribbon. Small- 
er checks of black and white, called shepherd’s 
check, make pretty basques shirred at the top, 
and trimmed all around from bust to hips with 
lengthwise rows of black watered ribbon pointed 
at top and bottom, giving a cuirass effect. There 
are also jetted girdles or peasant bodices made 
in lengthwise bands, imported to be worn with 
black and white dresses, or with plain black lace 
or silk dresses. Pleated skirts are made of striped 
silks that have brocaded white flowers on black 
grounds, forming inch-wide stripes that alternate 
with plain black gros grain stripes; the basque 
and draperies are then made of French lace over 
plain black silk. Combination dresses of black 
silk surah with the skirt of large black and white 
plaid surah are made with the skirt laid in side 
pleats that show to the belt on each side and in 
the middle of the back. The drapery of plain 
black surah has a pointed apron made of two 
breadths (with seam down the middle) in curved 
or pointed folds carried up in pleats to the top, 
confining the tablier to a narrower space at top 
than was formerly done. A pointed wing of black 
surah is then put down the back each side of the 
pleated plaid silk, or else there is a square-cor- 
nered drapery of black on each side of these 
pleats. The plain black surah basque has a 
shirred vest and scarfs on the sleeves of the 
plaid surah. Other dresses of these materials 
have the entire skirts of plaid surah, with a plain 
black surah basque. Black cashmere is also 
made up as a basque and over-skirt, with plaid 
or striped black and white surah skirts. 





ALL-BLACK DRESSES, 


Black surah and China crape dresses are made 
in pretty combinations with black French lace. 
Sometimes the surah or crape forms the basque 
and the back of the skirt, with deeply draped 
lace aprons held by bows and bridles of moiré 
ribbon, while other dresses reverse this arrange- 
ment. An instance of the lace basque dresses 
with lace drapery at the back is shown with the 
front and sides of the skirt made of four panel- 
like double box pleats of surah, with the spaces 
between filled by two deep flounces of French 
lace. Jet ornaments in clusters, or else jet gal- 
loon in stripes, may be put down the panel 
pleats to enrich them. A jabot of lace, with 
jet pendants or watered ribbon ends in the 
curves, is‘a fashionable trimming for the sides 
or fronts of black silk skirts. There are also 
draped panels of lace down the middle of the 
skirt made of piece lace, gathered to fall diagonal- 
ly or irregularly, and finished on each side by a 
jabot of trimming lace and ribbon, or by box 
pleats trimmed with jet. Two or even three 
deep flounces of lace are across the back of new 
dresses ; these are especially liked for young la- 
dies who wear a belted round waist of lace lapped 
to the left side in front, or else meeting in the 
middle and edged there with two frills of lace 
falling together in a careless jabot. Other lace 
dresses have the back drapery in long straight 
pleats from top to bottom, or else the wide forty- 
inch lace is pleated down the right and middle 
of the back, and there is a jabot of only four or 
five curves up the left side of the back from the 
foot to the belt. Wide moiré ribbon sashes are 
still worn, and there are also narrow ribbons of 
moiré, satin, or velvet tied in a long bridle with 
ends down the left side, or arranged in four rows 
down the burnoose-pleated back drapery, and in 
diagonal rows across the apron fronts. 


COLORED SUMMER DRESSES. 


Crépelines and canvas stuffs in plain dark col- 
ors and in light grounds strewn with gay flowers 
are made up in pretty summer dresses. The 
shirred basques with full sleeves in long deep 
puffs, or tucked along the outer arm, with velvet 
cuffs, are liked for crépeline and challi dresses. 
The skirts are in fine pleats, with short aprons 
and back drapery with long double points. These 
are useful in dark brown and navy blue shades, 
or in lighter gray and lavender, with darker vel- 
vets for giving them character. Sometimes the 
entire trimming is of picot-edged velvet ribbon 
instead of bias velvet, arranged as a bridle on the 
left side, or in lengthwise pointed bands in front 
and behind, while the corsage has merely a band 
of this ribbon around the collar, fastening in a 
bow on the left, while the sleeves have the wrist- 





bands also of ribbon. The canvas stuffs are 
made up in combination with striped canvas, the 
stripes being metallic, copper, gilt, and siiver lines 
all in one fabric, crossing the breadth of Gobelin 
blue canvas, or of pistache green, or pearl gray. 
The skirts are made up in the wide round organ 
pleats now fashionable, only eight pleats being 
used down the whole skirt ; these pleats are lined 
with crinoline lawn to keep them curved in shape, 
and are stitched lengthwise down the silk founda- 
tion skirt with small pleating of the striped can- 
vas between. The drapery is of the striped can- 
vas arranged as a sash around the hips, with two 
long ends behind. The waist may be a basque 
with bias front, or else a round corsage with belt 
of gilt, silver and copper galloon. 


WORTH’S JACKETS AND MANTLES, 


Worth’s jackets differ from those of English 
tailors in being more loosely fitted and more 
elaborately trimmed. Gilt braid and gilt net are 
used on very plain wool fabrics, and there are 
new French paletots and redingotes of silk and 
lace. A wide waistcoat and revers of white di- 
agonal cloth or of some light color in contrast 
to that of the coat is in great favor with Worth, 
who also uses over these vests a soft drapery of 
the gilt net now so much in vogue in Paris. 
The gilt braids trim light vests down the middle 
in small pointed or curved designs, which are re- 
peated on the revers, collar, and cuffs. A black 
and white shepherd’s check jacket with sacque 
back has a pointed waistcoat of white wool, and 
revers of the same turned over like a shawl col- 
lar—that is, not notched at the top—and extend- 
ing down the entire front. The gilt braiding is 
in points each side of the gilt buttons, and on the 
standing collar, the pocket flaps, and the square 
cuffs which are turned up on the sleeves. <A 
golden brown diagonal coat has a short front 
displaying a long waistcoat of white serge draped 
from the collar to the waist line with gilt net, 
and fastened there by a white serge pointed 
girdle. A dark blue serge coat has a pale gray 
cloth vest cut very wide, and braided in two rows 
of small Greek squares down the middle; beside 
this are long revers of the gray cloth laid on 
blue serge, but leaving an edge of the blue in 
sight. This pretty coat is worn with a tailor 
gown of blue and gray checked wool, the checks 
in two shades of gray, and the blue introduced 
in cross-barred lines. The round hat worn with 
this suit is of dark blue Milan straw, turned up 
widely on the left side to show a blue velvet fa- 
cing which covers all but an inch of the straw 
along the edge; the trimming is blue Russian 
het in square meshes, arranged in soft loops, 
and a scarf around the crown, with a tuft of 


cocks’ plumes of mixed gray and brown curving | 


toward the back on the left; and this hat is worn 
far back on the head, showing the blond bang, 
which is turned under at the edge, and is quite 
short, leaving most of the forehead uncovered. 
What is called the “ overcoat back” is a feature 
of other coats; this has the seams closed to 
the end without pleats or lapels, or else the 
seams next the side forms may be slightly open, 
but are cut in sacque shape to curve plainly over 
the tournure. 

The small scarf mantles with hoods made by 
Worth have already been noted; these are so 
short that they merely cover the shoulders like a 


fichu; they are very handsome when made of | 


black gauze or grenadine powdered with jet, and 
merely hemmed across the back, or else edged 
with jet balls or a tiny fringe of jet loops. Other 
mantles of black Bengaline have a yoke in front 
pointed on the bust, and to this lace scarf ends 
are attached and tied at the waist line, or held 
there by a pointed girdle of jet galloon or a waist- 
band of moiré ribbon; the full scarf fronts 
make this mantle becoming to very slight fig- 
ures. Shoulder capes of beads in trellis pattern, 
with pendant drops or loop fringe at intervals, are 
again fashionably worn in jet and iridescent beads, 
and in mixtures of jet, gilt, and silver beads ; 
these cost from $10 to $20. Black mantles of 
small size are now worn with dresses of any color, 
even the lightest silks, and with plain materials 
as well. The best shape for such mantles is that 
with short shoulder cape in the back, close hang- 
ing sides reaching nearly to the elbows, and slen- 
der fronts cut long enough to fall below the waist. 
LINGERIE, 

Linen collars and cuffs are again fashionably 
worn with wool dresses. -The collars are high 
straight bands, or else they are turned over in 
points in front in the English shape. Cuffs are 
not so close-fitting as the jersey cuffs lately 
worn, and at least an inch of the snowy linen 
shows below the coat sleeve. The fancy is to 
button cuffs inside the arm with a single button, 
not with the linked buttons worn by men. Em- 
broidery on collars and cuffs is very slight, in the 
finest vine pattern, or in brier stitching, or in 
three or four rows of small dots, which may be 
white or in colors, such as old-rose, deep red, gray- 
blue, and also yellow or green; the cuffs are sim- 
ilarly wrought, and sometimes are turned over in 
points to match the collar. Round breastpins 
are liked with plain lingerie; some of these 
brooches are of chased gold, or of old silver, or 
of enamel on gold or silver. For morning and 
for travelling use are percale collars, chemisettes, 
and cuffs of plaids in colors on white, many hav- 
ing cross-barred lines an inch apart, or even form- 
ing large squares. Striped and figured percales 
are also used. The piqué sets are still shown 
both plain and embroidered. For more dressy 
toilettes the neck and sleeves are finished with 
feather-edged ribbon, white or colored, resting 
against a slender fold of silk muslin or of lisse, 
which is softer and more becoming than the thick 
ribbon edge. 





HAIR-DRESSING. 


The back hair is now worn only medium high 
in a small soft coil or braided round and round. 





























Very young ladies wear a very small Greek knot 
or braid extending out from the head, but this is 
a severe style, and is becoming only to well shaped 
heads ; the larger round braided coil close to the 
head is more generally becoming, and is used 
by young and elderly women. The French twist 
is less fashionable than formerly; instead, the 
back hair is waved across and carried up easily 
—not too tightly—from the nape of the neck to 
the coil. The straight bang is convenient in 
warm weather, and will be worn again quite short, 
not covering more than half the forehead, as all 
dressing for the front hair now shows more of 
the forehead than formerly. The pointed or 
curved Russian bang is still popular. The new- 
est fancy is to brush the short front hair up from 
the forehead, curving it slightly and jetting it 
rest against the long hair back, which is puffed 
upward slightly, but without a roll or cushion un- 
derneath, and is drawn back to the coil without 
parting. Elderly ladies wear soft chatelaine 
braids in two loops that are both high and low 
without being extreme either way. Children are 
again wearing their hair short, shingled closely, 
and with a small bang just in front, not begin- 
ning far back on the top of the head. If large 
girls of twelve years wear long hair, it hangs 
straight without being waved; it is better, how- 
ever, to have their hair shingled, as it will then 
thicken and grow to a good length before they 
are grown. Misses wear braids tied and hang- 
ing or in loops or coils. The straight bang is 
liked for school-girls, as it is easily kept in order. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; Mrs. C. Donovan; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co,; James McCrerery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bouritiier Broruers; 
and Barker. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue late Miss CaTuertne L. WoLFre had been 
a benefactor of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
for years before her death. She gave $10,000 
toward the purchase of the CesNoLa antiqui- 
ties when they came near going to the British 
Museum. 

—Ex-Governor ALGER, of Michigan, who tried 
to buy MunKacsy’s ‘*‘Clirist before Pilate,” for 
presentation to the cityOf Detroit, has now pur- 
chased the ‘* Last Days of Mozurt,’’ by the same 
irtist, for $50,000. The picture will be placed in 
the Detroit Art Museum 
—Mr. Epison has little hope of any good tele- 
phoning by sea. It would be one million times 
as difficult, he says, to talk from America to Eu- 
rope us from New York to Coney Island. Mr. 
Epison’s health is improving, and some new in- 
vention of his may exceed his hopes. 

Mr. OLIVER Hoyv’s death was due to an ac- 
cident Which occurred when he was driving with 
his wite. The horses became frightened, and 
both Mr. and Mrs. Hoyr were thrown from their 
In ten days Mr. Hoy? was dead. 

—Mr. J. Francis Murpuy, known for years 
as a delicate colorist and tonalist, is the first re- 
cipient of Dr. Sewarp Wess’s annual prize of 
$300 for the best landscape at the exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists. He has also 
been elected a National Academician, and is now 
entitled to write * N.A.”’ after his name. 

—Mrs. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT Waters, of 
Boston, has entertained many literary celebrities 
this season at her charming home in that city. 

Mr. Dion BoucicauLT wants the actors to 
build a commodious central club-house, where 
they can receive visits from managers and trans 
act other professional business, without depend- 
ing upon hotel bar-rooms or dramatic agencies, 











After twenty-three years of service as a pas- 
tor in Brooklyn, the Rev. Joun W. CHuapwick 
has sailed for Europe to spend his first long va- 
eation. He will remain until October, and his 


congregation will continue his salary, besides 
contributing a handsome sum to meet his spe- 
cial expenses. 

—The Rev. Mr. Ratnsrorp, of St. George’s 
Church, declares that thousands of young men 
and women, not always of the poorest class, go 
to the bad for need of some place where they can 
enjoy healthful recreation without the presence 
of active temptation. He thinks that the Church 
should provide the means for such recreation. 

—Mr. Ina DAVENPORT and his bride have gone 
to Europe, accompanied by General and Mrs. 
SHARPE, the bride’s father and mother. 

—Mr. COURTLANDT PALMER, after a year’s ab- 
sence in Europe, was welcomed warmly by the 
Nineteenth Century Club, of which he is the 
founder and president, at its last meeting this 
season. The subject for discussion was ‘* The 
Bible in the Schools.”’ 

~The Rev. Dr. THomas C. HALL avers that, as 
a Princeton man, he takes hearty interest in all 
athletic sports of a good kind, and wishes the 
champions success 

—The Rev. Professor SwInG pronounces base- 
ball to be “the greatest out-door game in the 
world,” 

—Mr. H. Riper HaGGarp notes that charges 
of plagiarism are easy to make and difficult to 
disprove; thatit is quite impossible for anybody 
to write anything that does not in some way 
touch on ground which has been already trodden 
by others; that the human mind never thinks a 
new thought, and that the most it can do is to 
present an old one in a new aspect. 

—Mrs. WuHITNey will occupy her summerhome 
at Lenox next July, and Mrs. Lamar will spend 
most of the summer in the mountains. 

—A sick actor applied to CHARLES Reape for 
‘Fatal procrastination!” wrote Mr. 
“I meant to have given this poor fel- 
low the money he asked, but he died before I 
could reach him.”’ 

—Young Prince Lroro.p of Germany, great- 
grandnephew of the Emperor WILLIAM, has been 
visiting the Yosemite Valley and Niagara Falls 
on his trip around the world. He is a pleasant 
and pleasing blond, above the average height, 
but not above the average weight. His first 
evening in this city was spent at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, where Mrs. LANGTRY is acting 

—The National Academicians ate their annual 
dinner at the Academy of Design on the night 
of the 11th of May, Mr. Dante, HUNTINGTON in 
the chair. They had the pleasure of reflecting 
that this year they organized the best annual ex- 
hibition ever seen in the building. Mr. Hunr- 
INGTON was re-elected to the presidency of the 
institution. 
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Embroidery Designs from the South Kensington Ws 
Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 

‘FXHE two chair backs on this page are marked by such com- ; TAMMY TT) 
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‘ discretion must be exercised in their use in rooms with decorations 

Fig. 1.—CHATR BACK OR SCARF.—JAPANESE DESIGN. of a totally different style, with which they may not harmonize. Fic. 2—CHAIR BACK OR SCARF.—JAPANESE DESIGN, 
The material of Fig. 1 is a sort of substantial and evenly woven 

linen of the dull yellowish color we are accustomed to call old-gold. | ployed for Fig. 1. It is the color which is of all shades the most 

The design is adapted from a fine specimen of old Japanese drag- | restful to the eye, and which forms an unequalled background for 


Design for Blotter. 


W E give herewith a working pattern of the small embroidered | on china in the South Kensington Museum, and is worked through- | everything, and one might almost say for everybody. The design 
blotter shown among the Jubilee designs on page 828, a- | out in white flourishing thread, the dots being put in by means | is also Japanese, very simply worked in outline with white flour- 
zar No. 19, of the current volume. In the South Kensington crigi- | of French knots. ishing thread (linen floss.) 
nal it was executed in outline-work of Japanese gold thread on a | For an ordinary room the same design might be worked on the The pin-cushion, Fig. 3, is of white Italian twill, The design 
dark blue velvet ground. Aside from its symbolic significance, | usual biscuit-colored linen or crash in two shades of blue, and then | with which it is embroidered is adapted from a Japanese pattern, 
the design is a very graceful and pretty one, and well adapted as | there would be less risk of incongruity with its surroundings, if and has been successfully worked in several styles ; in this instance 
an ornament for gifts and tokens in general. The inscription is | they be decorated in a different style. The end has «imply the | blue cotton has been used. A round hole is left in the centre of 
not an essential feature, and can either be omitted altogether or | cross threads drawn out to form a fringe. | the cushion in which a vase of flowers is to be inserted, and it is 
replaced by one appropriate to the occasion. | Fig. 2 is of pale greenish-blue linen, the same sort as that em- | finished off with a handsome lace border 





























DESIGN FOR BLOTTER.—Worstne Partrern. 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
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A SERMON IN STONE. 

HE heroic author of Heroes and Hero - Worshippers has 

said, ‘‘In this world there is one godlike thing—the 
veneration done to human worth by the hearts of men”; and 
he stigmatizes the present age as one not given to venera- 
tion of any kind; nay, as inclined to pay undue worship at 
the shrine of Mammon. But those of us who are fortunate 
enough to live in the latter rather than the earlier part of 
the century think we discern signs of the growth of rever- 
end and generous recognition of worth and pure goodness 
unallied to wealth or rank or power, or even manhood, and 
rejoice thereat. 

One of these signs of the times occurred lately in Eng- 
land, and we believe that when the significant acts of the 
nineteenth century come to be chronicled, the historical col- 
lector of social science facts will devote more than a pass- 
ing line to a novel scene that took place on October 14, 1886, 
in Walsall, an English factory town of Staffordshire, situ- 
ated in what Elihu Burritt called “the green borderland” 
of the Black Country. For there, on a bright autumn day, 
lovingly encircled by an immense crowd of English men and 
women (a local paper says “nearly 30,000”), was unveiled 
the first statue erected in England to a woman not of royal 
blood. Two English queens have been honored by statues— 
Queen Anne, and Queen Victoria; but this modern statue is 
a tribute of gratitude from the inhabitants of a factory 
town toanoble commoner, “ whose splendid personification 
of the noblest charities of life.... throws a halo around 
humanity, which no genius nor greatness without genuine 
goodness can ever surpass,” 

Who was this to whom her fellows have paid such unique 
honor, and what claim have her deeds to be memoried in 
stone? Only a hospital nurse; but Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale calls her “ the world’s honored Sister Dora,” 

Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison, better known as Sister Dora, 
expressed the spirit of her life in the following lines, for a 
friend’s album: 

* Let the world be better, brighter, 
For your having trod its way; 
Let your light be seen afar 
Ere sinks down life's little day. 
“Scatter seeds of love and kindness 
As you tread the heavenward road; 
You will find them all again 
In the paradise of God.” 

To restore and build up broken bodies and cheer crushed 
spirits was the work of her “little day.”” Well born, well 
educated, handsome, and above all an “essentially femi- 
nine” woman, she was sent in 1865, at the age of twenty- 
four, as a member of the Good Samaritan Sisterhood, to 
take charge of the Walsall Cottage Hospital, then with only 
fourteen beds; in 1885 it had become a hospital caring 
for 6000 persons during the year. Sister Dora’s in-door pa- 
tients were mainly colliers and railroad hands, the out-door 
ones of every age and of both sexes; and her work and in- 
fluence extended far beyond the hospital; she stepped from 
body to soul curing, and was safe in the worst dens of the 
town; nota wretch so low but he uncovered his head when 
Sister Dora passed. 

How far beyond the narrow sphere of Walsall the in- 
spiration of her organizing ability and magical presence 
would have spread, had life been spared after experience 
and leisure had been added to her natural womanly quali- 
ties of tact, tenderness, patience, and devotion, it is impossi- 
ble to say. The enemy disease, battled against so bravely 
for others, cut her down in mid-career, and a simple tomb- 
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stone in Walsall cemetery bears the inscription she selected 
“Sister Dora. Entered into rest, Christmas Eve, 1878.” Af 
ter her death several memorials were undertaken ; her } 
trait was placed in the board-room of the hospital, a stained 
glass window put in the parish church, and a moderat 
convalescent fund raised for an object she had much a 
heart. In June, 1883, at a public meeting, it was decided 
to erect a marble statue, not that ‘“‘we who have been in 
her company need any statue to call her to our remem- 
brance,.... but to remind others of the od, useful, and de 
voted life which she spent amongst us.” Ma 





Dora’s friends in her own social class opposed a s 


cause they believed she would have disapproved o 





memorial), and a large part of the fund was subscrib 
working people, many of whom had been themselves reci 
ents of her ministering care and skill. 

The statue—about eight feet high—is the work of Mr. F. J 
Williamson, already known as the artist of Dean Milman’s 
statue in St. Paul’s Church, London, and of one of Dr. Priest 





ley, at Birmingham. Of Sicilian marble, it represents Sister 
Dora in her hospital dress, standing in an easy a e, with 
the right foot slightly advanced and head turned a little t 
the left; she holds a roll of bandages in her hands, and has 
a half-smiling, half-pensive face, as thougl king 

case before he spaces are left in the sides of th 

tal—w hich is of polished red Portland granite—f 

ordered, but not yet finished; these will represent actual 


scenes in Sister Dora’s experience at Walsall; a cast of 





one showing a furnace ac ent at the Birchells’, when the 
explosion of a tuyere burnt a number of men, whom sh« 
nursed, was exhi d at the unveiling, and a woman’s 
remark to her little boy was a touching comment on its 


fide 


stood! 


lity—** Och, Willie, there’s the very spot your poor father 















The statue to Sister Dora is w ibtedly local in its ‘n- 
ception and execution, but is it not more than that? As 
public expression, for the first time the tory of human 
progress and development, that 1 consider the gentler 
feminine qualities Ol love 1 Ul hshnes devoted 
to public service, as worthy of hor is those more mascu- 
line characteristics which secure military and political re 
Wards from their feliows ¢ the é he ds a unique 
plac e in memorial art The great master, Ca ly e, whose 
words we first quote is g or ciding 
whether a statue should be erected: first, will it profit man 
kind to have this particular hero before their eyes for ad- 
nuiration and example? second, 18 this 8} il Statue a good 
likeness, and artistica y a lair approach tot deal 

The photog: h or wi ;: | 1 on tliustrates 
this paper must answer the second lirement. What 
shall we say to the first requisite f a public statue? 
With due res] fc hose jec publicity 
and incongruity of a statue memorial to a woman, we be 


lieve it is good for mankind, and above all for the growing 
youth of a nation, to have those less : 
which Sister Dora’s life personified | 


manentiy represented belore them, 


ve virtues 


honored, per 





There is more real danger in the present age that nobly 





unselfish and unremunerative careers should fail to draft 
into their ranks from the best manhood and womanhood of 
the people, than that love, devotion, and womanliness will 
be injured by the 
commendation 

more virile, in pl 


lare and noise of public applause and 


nation will be better, purer, stronger 






ie and mental endowments, when it has 
cause and inspiration to erect many statues similar to the 
one at Walsall. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


QUITE FRIENDS. 

LEANED back in my chair, astonished at this 

sudden exhibition of excitement on the part 
of Hyacintha Nash. It was not easy to compre- 
hend the reason for it, or the motive for taking 
me thus suddenly into her confidence. But it 
was necessary to act quickly, if there were a 
clew to be obtained. I could ,hear the street 
door opening, this time without any preliminary 
chain arrangements. 

“What has he to fear?” I said. 

“What has he to gain,” was the quick rejoin- 
der, “but disappointment and misery? What 
to confront, save danger and disgrace? Tell him 
80, sir—tell him I said so, if you like.” 

“But—” 

“ Hush!” she exclaimed. 

Then, as the street door closed again, she was 
back in her old languid position, pale and pas- 
sive, a woman with no life in her. Yes, a very 
fair actress, Hyacintha Nash, I thought at once, 
perhaps a little uncharitably; it was a pity that 
her infirmity had kept her from prosecuting her 
profession. She would have been distinguished 
in it. 

She had dropped the book which she had been 
reading before my arrival, and I stooped and 
picked it up for her. To my surprise, it was a 
book I knew, one of my own little collection— 
Tracey’s work, my clever friend Tracey. 

“That is your property, I think, Mr. Lissamer,” 
she said, very coolly, “and I do not think I shall 
want it any more. It is not pleasant reading to 
me, you may imagine.” 

“Did Mr. Fairfax lend it to you?” 

“Yes. He was very anxious I should read it, 
The author was a friend of his, he said, in whom 
he had immense faith; a great surgeon. But 
he has only unsettled me, and rendered me un- 
happy. Some books will.” 

“Why unhappy ?” 

“ He has proved what a hopeless life lies before 
me,” she said. 

“You had hope, then, that—” 

“Until I read that book I had been living on 
hope,” she answered. “So I cannot thank Mr. 
Fairfax for thrusting such a work upon my no- 
tice. It is horrible,” she added, with a shudder. 
“Take it home, please.” 

I dropped the book into the pocket of my over- 
coat in response to a gesture from her, but I was 
considering already the motive George Fairfax 
might have had in placing it in her hands. Was 
it to crush out all hope, all vain dreams of health 
and strength, or was it to give her fresh courage 
to hope on? More likely the latter; more like 
George Fairfax in every respect; a proof, as it 
were, that he had hope of her himself. 

“ Did he say why he lent this volume to you?” 
I inquired. 

“‘ He said he would tell me after I had read it. 
I can guess at his motive,” she said, thoughtful- 
ly, “for he is very kind, if not very wise,” she 
added. 

There was a pause. They did not come in 
from the passage so quickly as we had both an- 
ticipated, and in the silence which ensued be- 
tween us we could hear quick whisperings and 
murmurings, as of Delia and her visitor in an 
altercation of some spirit, and upon a subject 
which was not intended for our ears, 

“Do you think it is my friend ?” I asked. 

“JT am sure it is he,” was the reply. 

“ Does he come frequently ?” 

“Too frequently,” she said, in a lower voice. 
“You will remember that, if you are his friend.” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

After another pause, as if she were waiting to 
make sure that she was safe from interruption, 
she went on, in a suppressed voice : 

“You, who have done so much for a dead 
stranger, are not likely to be remiss in your duty 
to a living friend, or think lightly of his danger.” 

“Twice have you spoken of danger, Miss 
Nash,” I said, gravely, “and I have a right to 
ask ir what that danger may consist.” 

Miss Nash was silent. I could see by her look 
toward the door that she was still guarding 
against the surprise of a sudden entrance. 

Presently her lips moved, and she had begun 
to speak, when the door opened, and Delia Nash 
re-entered, followed by George Fairfax, who look- 
ed sheepishly toward me. He had taken off his 
hat and coat, which he had left behind him in 
the hall; he had evidently no intention of de- 
parting yet awhile; he looked like a man who 
had come to spend the evening. * 

“I thought I should see you here, Arthur,” he 
saigl, with a laugh, a little foreed. “ You have 
not lost much time in finding your way to Spark 
Street.” 

“ Dark Street,” corrected Delia, “ because there 
is not a spark of life and light in it—is there ?” 

“Qh! I recollect,” said George Fairfax ; “ this 
street, this house, you two girls, are all parts 
of an allegory. But that is Hyacintha’s idea— 
not yours, you know. You, Delia, my child, are 
simply a plagiarist.” 

“T am not as clever as my sister, George,” was 
the laughing answer; “but did I ever say that I 
was ?” 

“No. You have a humble and a contrite spir- 
it. 1 make no charge against you.” 

Yes, they were quite friends; they called each 
other by their Christian names. They were laugh- 
ing faces confronting me, and strangely in con- 
trast to my own and Hyacintha’s. These two 
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looked at life lightly yet; perhaps it was natural 
that George Fairfax should do so; but I was 
very much perplexed. I felt like a man in shad- 
ow-land, sitting apart from the light in which 
these two young figures stood. 

“Did you not charge us once with being a 
‘shady lot,’ George ?” said Delia, continuing the 
subject she had started. “ Did you not telegraph 
to your friend there that piece of information ?” 

“T confessed everything to you,” was the frank 
admission ; “the doubtful character of my first 
impressions, and what I said and wrote about 
you—I kept nothing back.” 

“Oh yes, you were deliciously candid,” she re- 
plied; “but what else could you have thought of 
us—what else did we deserve? We were strug- 
gling to live; and not too particular about get- 
ting into debt.” 

“T was never too particular myself about that ; 
why should I blame you?” said Fairfax. “ Ar- 
thur, have I not been dodging my creditors ever 
since I first had the honor of your acquaintance ?” 

“You have,” I answered, thus appealed to. 

“Very well, then.” 

He sat down, seized the poker, and stirred the 
fire. Once he glanced at me askance, as if to 
judge by my looks what impression had been 
conveyed to my mind. He was hardly at his 
ease; or else he considered that I was a little 
de trop—somebody to be treated as a caller, and 
not to be taken into their confidence entirely. 
He appeared to me also to be rattling on to save 
time; to stop, if possible, by a voluble discourse, 
the introduction of any new topic—from the elder 
sister or from me—that might be embarrassing 
to him. He would be glad when I got up to go 
away. Yes,I was sure of that, by the flush in 
his face, as though he thought that I had guess- 
ed his wish, when I rose suddenly and extended 
my hand to Hyacintha Nash, to begin with, 

“ Good-by,” I said. 

“ Good-by,” she answered, putting her hand in 
mine; “and once more, and for the last time, 
thank you.” 

“Not for the last time,” said Delia, shaking 
hands with me next; “we shall see you many 
times, Mr. Lissamer, we hope.” 

I bowed. I hardly knew how to respond. It 
was better to turn to Fairfax and say innocently 
—far too innocently, 

“ Are you coming now, George ?” 

“Coming? Hang it, old fellow,I have only 
just arrived; and I have a heap of news for 
these two ladies, and am here to keep them com- 
pany, and save them from utter loneliness; and 
I am off duty, am I not?” 

“T shall see you presently, then,” I said, with- 
out attending to his question. 

“Tf I have time,” was his quick answer. 

Then I went into the dark passage, and George 
Fairfax followed me and opened the street door, 
first closing the parlor door after him, to keep 
out the cold, or the sound of our voices—or 
both. 

“They are two such lonely little women, Ar- 
thur,” he said, half apologetically, as it were, 
“that I keep them company now and then, you 
see.” 

“TI see. Is it quite wise?” I asked, thinking 
of the elder sister’s warning. 

“JT am not wise,” he replied. 

“You believe in them implicitly now ?” 

“Yes, implicitly. There are not two better 
young women in the world.” 

“] am glad to hear it.” 

“Not conventional, certainly,” he added. 
“Women who can take their own parts, and 
have fought a brave fight, and won it; who have 
been fighting against adversity for years.” 

“Poor girls, [ suppose so. Well, au revoir, 
George ; I shall see you later on.” 

“No,” was the response, uttered so sharply 
that I started back a step. ‘That is, unless I 
can get away in plenty of time; but don’t expect 
me. I have packed up my portmanteay and 
taken it off your premises. It is at the railway 
station already.” 

“ Off so suddenly—and unceremoniously—as 
this !” 

“Have I not a funeral to attend down in 
Derbyshire ?” 

“] thought you were not going.” 

“T have altered my mind,” he said. ‘“ Every 
sane person has a right to alter his mind, just 
as every insane person has no mind to alter.” 

“Good-by, then, if you should not come my 
way, George,” I said, dryly. 

“Good-by.” 

“ We shall meet soon, at all events ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“T want to have a long talk with you. I have 
something to tell you,” I said, thinking of Miss 
Nash’s last injunction to me. 

“Tf I should not turn up, I will let you know 
where I am.” 

“Very good; and for all that you have done 
for me, old friend, much thanks.” 

We shook hands, and I noticed that his hand 
was very hot and dry. I went slowly down the 
gritty steps, along the pavement, and out at the 
gate. I stood outside in “ Dark Street” with my 
hand upon the iron railings. There I paused. 
George Fairfax had closed the door quickly, and 
gone back into the parlor. On the blind from 
without I saw his shadow, black and distorted, as 
he passed between it and the light. He was set- 
tling down for the evening, and I had not warn- 
ed him to come away, and to keep away, as Hy- 
acintha Nash had urged me—Hyacintha Nash, 
who was not aware how impossible it was to 
warn George Fairfax of anything, to turn him 
from any purpose he had once taken into his 
head. Still, I thought he should have warning 
soon; he should be told what was Hyacintha’s 
wish at least. 

The piano began playing before my hand had 
left the iron railings; I was still standing there, 
and staring at the house like a man who had not 
quite made up his mind to quit the vicinity; it 





was probable that the inmates of No. 99 thought 
that I had got half-way down the street, for 
George Fairfax—I knew well his honest and home- 
ly style of piano-thumping—struck up “ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow” with much emphasis, and ap- 
parently out of compliment to me. I could hear 
his voice too; and it was not the first time that, 
behind my back, he had sung to my praises thus 
foolishly. I felt more sad than flattered as I stood 
and listened ; it was all so weird and strange, so 
full of contrasts which jarred upon me. 

I went on my way at last with an odd little 
sigh, and not knowing what I was sighing for. 
Before | had gone many steps I looked back at 
the house: I felt compelled to look back,as by a 
strange impulse which had come suddenly to me. 

Some one was watching me from one of the top 
windows of 99, the one with the torn white blind. 
The window had been raised, and a man’s head 
was craned forward, as if to see the last of me, 
or to make sure who I was. As I looked back 
the head was hastily withdrawn, and I heard the 
window close. 

It was not George Fairfax up there. The pi- 
ano was still being emphatically thumped in my 
favor as I walked—very thoughtfully now—down 
the deserted street. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A REVELATION. 


When I was at home in Thistlewood Street a 
peculiar nervous feeling came over me that I was 
going to be ill again, mentally and _pliysically 
prostrate, and that all my long sojourn at Brey- 
mouth had been so much money and time thrown 
profitlesslv away. A sense of faintness came 
over me, followed by a succession of fears, doubts, 
and presentiments. I had let myself into the 
house with my latch-key, gone into the front 
room, and dropped into the easy-chair by the fire, 
with my hat and coat on, oppressed by a most 
unpleasant palpitation of the heart. 

I felt like a man who had committed a grievous 
error, failed at a momentous crisis to do or say 
something which might have influenced a life 
for all time, for its good—perhaps its salvation. 
The face of Hyacintha Nash, dark with excite- 
ment, and inclining toward me with its flashing 
eyes and trembling lips, seemed like a distinct 
palpability only a few paces away—one of two 
Jaces from the dark street—haunting faces that 
I could have touched, they were so real. 

And yet what was there to disturb me, after 
all? The Nash girls had taken a lodger—a very 
natural thing to do when money was scarce and 
the house too big—and the lodger was curious 
as to the visitors at No. 99, and on the watch at 
the top window to note who came in and out. 
At all events, he had opened the window and 
looked therefrom when I had taken my departure, 
and there was nothing remarkable in that, save 
that in the night shadows it was not easy for 
him to see anything. And yet I had seen him, 
dark as it was; as he leaned out he was distin- 
guishable; there was a semblance of shirt sleeves, 
I recollected, and the face of the watcher was 
whiter than his shirt—a luminous, unearthly 
kind of face, as though a light from the room 
within had thrown a greenish gleam upon it. 
And that face was in my own room now, along 
with Hyacintha’s. 

Was I imagining all this? Why had I not 
been struck with it in “ Dark Street,” or warned 
by it to go back at once to warn others in their 
turn from a house of danger. Why had I come 
home in this listless, apathetic fashion, and only 
been seized with nervous apprehension after I 
had let myself into my own house, and met these 
faces here ? 

It was Nan Matherway who found me sitting 
in my chair dressed as I had come in half an 
hour previously. 

“Lor’ bless us and save us! you haven’t been 
gone and took ill again, Master Arthur, surely 7” 
she exclaimed. 

“No, no, Nan; I hope not. 
ness: it is passing away.” 

“You've begun hard work too soon, you know 
you have,” she said, shaking her motherly old 
head at me. “Shall I get you some brandy? 
Will you put your feet in mustard and water ? 
Will you—” 

“T am all right now,” I said; and to prove my 
assertion I took off my hat and great-coat, from 
the pocket of which fell Tracey’s little volume. 
I picked it up, and pat it in its place in an open 
book-case of medical works which filled a recess 
by the fireplace. I made myself alert and busy. 
I felt that I had come back to my old matter-of- 
fact life, that Nan Matherway had broken the 
spell, and set all my nervous illusions, faces and 
all, flying out of the room. 

“What have you got for supper, Nan?” I 
asked, and the question put my house-keeper at 
ease. 

“I’m a-cooking you a sole.” 

“That’s right. I hope it’s a large one,” I said ; 
and Nan Matherway explained it was a beauty, 
and bought a bargain in the Walworth Road, 
and quite fresh—the latter fact being necessary 
to establish confidence in my mind, as in the 
matter of South London fish I was in Nan’s opin- 
ion a trifle too particular. 

“ You're a-suffering from emptiness, lad,” she 
said. ‘I'll see to this.” 

When she had gone away to prepare supper 
for me, under the firm conviction that I had re- 
turned home in a most famished condition, some 
of the troublous thoughts came back, if not with 
the old intensity. I was beset by many questions, 
self-imposed. Was the man in the upstairs 
room connected with the warning given me by 
Hyacintha Nash? Was he dangerous? Was he 
in some mysterious way connected with the 
Nashes, and their flitting from Stepney to Cam- 
berwell? Was he in hiding with the two sis- 
ters, who had owned that their chief object was 
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concealment ? Was there any link between him 
and them? Why was George Fairfax in par- 
ticular to be warned not to visit the sisters ? 
Why was I constituted the man, in my turn, to 
warn him of the risk he ran ? 

When Nan Matherway reappeared with the 
supper tray—she was general servant as well as 
house-keeper and friend in those impecunious 
days—she glanced critically at me again. 

“You look worried, Master Arthur, still,” she 
said. 

“Ah! that’s fancy, Nan,” I said. “ When did 
George Fairfax take away his portmanteau ?” 

“ Almost as soon as you went out of the house 
—he was in one of his hamper-scamper moods, 
and hadn’t a minute to spare, he said. Lor’, how 
he tore up and down the stairs till he was gone 
for good !” 

“Did he say anything about returning later 
on?” 

“No; he bade me good-by, and told me to be 
sure and take care of you—as if I was not likely 
to do that !” 

“No one better, Nan.” 

“So I told him.” 

“Has he been well all the time I have been 
away ?” I asked. 

“Well?” she repeated. 

“Like his old self, I mean.” 

“He's been a great worrit, the last week or so 
especially,” she said; “not settling to anything, 
but all in a fluster like.” 

This was the week he had kept away from 
Delia Nash, I thought at once. 

“Not but what he’s always in a fluster about 
something or other. I never met such a lad in 
my life. If he only knew his own mind for four- 
and-twenty hours together it would be so much 
the better for him, for a kinder young fellow 
doesn’t live, to my thinking—or a nicer. But he 
just wants stubbility, Master Arthur—that’s it, 
you know. Well, there are some people who get 
on in the world without it: p’r’aps he will. And 
there are—” 

But Nan Matherway’s prolixity was summarily 
cut short by a noisy knocking at the door, that 
brought, as she asserted, her heart into her mouth, 

“There’s never peace in a doctor’s house,” she 
murmured, as she went away to open the door, 
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FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXXIL. 

NE of the most trying duties of the inexpe- 
rienced house-keeper is the proper service 
of dishes. If she is fortunate enough to have 
them brought to table well cooked, they may 
be spoiled in the serving unless the person help- 
ing them understands how to carve them. To 
explain the mysteries of carving, without the ob- 
ject before one, or without the aid of diagrams, 
seems almost a hopeless task ; but let us attempt 
it, referring the readers to illustrations given else- 
where by the writer for details beyond present 
treatment. The most familiar dish upon ordi- 
nary American tables is beefsteak. In steaks cut 
from the chuck and round all parts are equally 
tender and well flavered, so that the earving re- 
solves itself into the question of whether the per- 
son to be helped prefers fat or lean, well done or 
rare portions; in sirloin steak that part near the 
end bone and below the bone running at a right 
angle from the former is the tenderest; the up- 
per part, called by the butchers the “ top sirloin,” 
is the most highly flavored and nutritious; the 
part nearest the small end is composed of loose, 
large fibres, tougher than the more compact parts, 
and less easy of mastication and digestion ; it 
is well flavored and nutritious, The same por- 
tions of loin chops are similarly constituted ; 
shoulder chops are the sweetest and leanest, and 
rib chops are moderately tender; cutlets from the 
leg are lean, well flavored, and tender, if the meat 
has been kept long enough. Veal-cutlets from 
the leg are tender and lean; loin chops are fatter, 
and include a portion of the filet or tenderloin; 
rib and neck cuts are lean and sweet. As veal is 
larger than mutton it is sometimes necessary to 
divide thechops ; this should be done so as to give 
the eater the preferred portion, The legs, shoul- 
ders, breasts, and loins of pork, lamb, mutton, and 
veal are carved in the same way; the loins are 
cut through in the divisions indicated by the 
cracks or cuts through the chine or backbone, in 
moderately thick slices. When force-meat or stuff- 
ing is part of the dish, it should be put upon the 
plates at the choice of the eater; if the loin has 
been boned, the cuts are made down through the 
meat and stuffing, beginning at the right end. 
The breast is often boned and rolled, and then is 
sliced from the right end; when the bones are 
left in they are cracked, so that the carver can 

follow beside them in carving. 

Shoulders boned are carved from the largest 
end, care being taken to serve each plate with a 
portion of the stuffing and some of the crisp brown 
surface. If the bone remains, the slices are cut 
from the outside down to the bone, through the 
thickest part, crossing the grain of the flesh, and 
a small slice of fat is served on each plate ; unless 
the shoulder-blade has been removed, it is neces- 
sary to cut from beneath as well as above it in 
order to serve the choice parts. Legs are carved 
through the thickest part, directly across the grain 
of the flesh, from the outside down to the bone, 
a portion of the fat being served on each plate. 
The choice portion lies at the largest end, where 
the flesh is the most abundant; the lower end of 
the leg is somewhat stringy, unless the meat is 
young and thoroughly cooked. In carving roast 
pork care must be taken to place a portion of 
the crisp brown “crackling” on every plate. 

Roast beef is served in ribs, loins (boned and 
rolled), and as filet or tenderloin ; the last is sim- 
ply sliced down from the right end, a small bit of 
the choice fat being put on each plate. When 
the bones of the ribs have been removed, and the 
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beef rolled before roasting, the carving consists 
in simply cutting slices from the end across the 
grain of the meat. There is no question that this 
is the best way to serve roast beef. The bones 
can be taken out without mangling or wasting 
the meat, the roll made compact, and secured with 
stout cord, which is removed before sending the 
beef to table; skewers do not keep the meat in 
good shape while it is being cooked, and they 
make holes which permit the juice to escape. If 
the meat is cooked only until it is purple in hue, 
the fibres will still be elastic enough to partly 
straighten when the string or skewer is removed, 
and consequently the meat will not retain the 
shape in which it was tied. When the beef is 
cooked medium rare—that is, until it is pink— 
the shape of the roll will remain if it has been 
properly tied. 

Of course all the bones are to be used for soup, 
either when cut out before cooking or saved after 
the carving ;. but bones which have flour gravy on 
them are used only in thick or brown soups. The 
sirloin of beef is not usually boned, and conse- 
quently is carved in another way. As it lies upon 
the platter, with the tenderloin underneath, the 
upper portion is first carved by cutting slices 
across the grain of the meat the entire length 
from the backbone to the thin end; to reach the 
tenderloin it is necessary to turn the meat; cut 
in the same way across the grain, and include in 
the slice a portion of the savory fat under the 
thin end of the meat. A portion of the gravy 
which flows in carving medium rare beef is es- 
teemed by all lovers of good living; for delicate 
children and invalids it is invaluable, because it 
contains some of the best qualities of the beef. 
Any which remains on the dish after dinner should 
be carefully saved for their use. 

The carving of fish is not difficult if the fact is 
remembered that the backbone is jointed, and 
that the largest side bones project from it; a 
skilful use of the fork will break the backbone 
at any joint, and then by sliding the fish-knife be- 
tween the flesh and the projecting side - bones 
which enclose the entrails of the fish, portions 
can be lifted off in suitable sizes, or cuts can be 
made down through the entire fish, leaving the 
bones within the slices. The thin part below the 
neck and the cheeks of some fish are highly es- 
teemed. When a fish is stuffed, a portion of the 
force-meat should be served with each slice. A 
dish of plain boiled potatoes and a sauce are the 
usual accompaniments of fish at dinner, and both 
are put upon the plate with it. Broiled fish, 
which should be split down the back and freed 
from the largest bones, is very easily carved; 
when the roe is served, some of it should ac- 
company each portion, The fact is not known 
to all house-keepers that the roes and milts of all 
fish are edible, and also the livers of those which 
are not too oily; they can be broiled, or fried, or 
made into a ragout with any chosen sauce, 

Game in joints is carved very like mutton, The 
English method of carving venison is to cut long 
slices parallel with the backbone from end to end 
of a loin or saddle, cutting from the outside down 
to the bone which runs at right angles from the 
backbone and separates the tenderloin from the 
top cut. When venison is very lean, the fat of 
choice mutton is cooked with it, and a small por- 
tion served with each slice; like mutton, venison 
should be served on very hot plates, and with 
currant or some other acid jelly, or jelly sauce. 
Squirrels, rabbits, and hares are cut in joints and 
ribs, several of the latter in one piece. The 
smallest game birds are served whole; those the 
size of large woodcock are cut in halves. The 
breasts of pheasant and partridge are cut in two 
pieces only when the service is abundant, or in 
several parts when the supply is limited. Only 
the breast of wild-duck is carved, because the 
birds are best liked when cooked rare; the re- 
mainder is used for a ragout or salmi. When 
there is plenty of duck, half the breast is served 
on each plate. 

Canvas-back duck is carved in two portions 
only, or, when there is plenty, an entire breast is 
a feast for an epicure. If it is necessary to make 
one duck serve several persons, cut the breast in 
thick slices from the outside down to the breast- 
bone; use a sharp knife, and do not remove a 
single slice until the entire breast is carved. 
This should be done as quickly as possible in or- 
der to preserve all the gravy, and the service 
should be upon hot plates, with currant or dam- 
son jelly, or jelly and mustard sauce. Broiled 
game birds are split down the back, and the heads 
are left on. Serve small birds entire; cut the 
medium-size ones in halves. If there is an abun- 
dant supply, serve only the breasts of large birds. 
When it is necessary to use the entire bird, quar- 
ter it, and give the breast to the ladies. Broiled 
chickens, when small, are cut in halves, the larger 
ones in quarters; all portions are good. When 
a chicken is too large to serve in quarters, it is 
generally too old to broil. The flesh about the 
joints of broiled chicken should be cooked until 
the juice is no longer red. Only the breasts of 
roast domestic ducks and geese are served when 
there is an abundance; they are carved by cut- 
ting from the outside straight down to the breast- 
bone. When it is necessary to serve the entire 
bird, carve it like roast turkey. 

Roast turkey and chicken are similarly carved. 
An expert carver can divide poultry without re- 
moving the fork from the breastbone or turning 
the bird on the dish, but a beginner will do well 
to have a small fork at hand for the purpose of 
laying cut portions aside as the carving progress- 
es. Turn the bird so that the carving fork can 
be held in the left hand and firmly fixed in the 
breastbone, and use a very sharp knife with a 
small flexible blade. First cut off both drum- 
sticks at the knee- joint, and then remove the 
second joints, With a tender bird this is not a 
difficult matter; but both strength and skill are 
needed to cope successfully with a tough or 
underdone turkey, because very strong sinews 
are plentiful all about the leg joints. Next cut 








off the first joints of the wings, or the pinions, 
and then the joints nearest the body. This 
method of cutting off the first joints of the legs 
and wings before separating them from the body 
saves that troublesome feat of holding those 
members while they are being disjointed; fre- 
quently they slip about on the platter and spatter 
the dish gravy. 

After the wings are removed cut off the merry- 
thought, or wish-bone, and then the wing side- 
bones which hold the breast to the backbone; 
then carve the breast in medium thin slices, and 
serve the bird, giving gravy and stuffing on each 
plate. If the diners are numerous it may be 
necessary to cut off more of the flesh, and even 
to dismember the carcass ; this can be done, with 
more or less ease, as the carver understands the 
anatomy of the bird. If a carver would study 
the location of the joints while carving, and take 
the trouble to cut up several carcasses by strik- 
ing the points where the bones are jointed to- 
gether, subsequent carving would be easy. The 
joints of all birds are similarly placed, so nearly 
identical in point of junction that one is a guide 
to allothers, The details of carving poultry, with 
illustrations and full explanations, can be found 
in other works by the writer; but if these re- 
marks are studied they will help the learner to 
acquire this useful art. 





THE BRIDE OF ARNE SANDSTROM. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD., 


IG Swede wedding over there this evening,” 
said one American to another by his side. 
“Peter Lund’s daughter.” 

“Ts she marrying a Swede 
ond American. 

“Yes; fellow by thename of Arne Sandstrom.” 

“T should think old Peter, well off as he is, 
would have stood up for an American son-in-law 
—you or me, for instance,” observed the second 
youth, with a laugh. 

“The girl’s pretty as a pink, and has had every 
advantage. It is a pity to see her thrown away ; 
but old Peter has a lot of younger ones coming 
on,” 

“That makes it less an object. 
was his only. 
they?” 

“Peter Lund’s is head-quarters for them too. 
IIere’s one now, hunting up the wedding. I'll 
bet she’s just arrived from the old country.” 

So near the truth was this surmise that Elsa 
had been off the train only twenty minutes, and 
in that time had repeated the name of Arne 
Sandstrom interrogatively to every person she 
met. She was dazed by long riding and partial 
fasting, and the dumb terror of finding no one to 
receive her at the end of her great journey. The 
letter created with much brain-work to announce 
her coming ought to have been in his hands 
weeks ago. The innocent and friendless soul 
did not know she had omitted all dates and ex- 
actness in her general care for spelling and inky 
loops. So stepping off the train into the Ameri- 
can small town at dusk, she saw stretches of 
summer prairie to the westward, perky archi- 
tecture, crossing railroad tracks, hurrying citi- 
zens, and lazy loungers—even the new electric 
light on its spider-work iron tower beginning to 
make a ghastly powerful star far above her head, 
She saw baggage and piles of express matter, 
hotel runners, and other women starting toward 
their assured homes tucked laughing and chatting 
under their husbands’ arms; but she saw not 
one face or one kind hand ready to bid her wel- 
come, who had ventured thousands of miles alone 
—across ocean, across continent—to marry her 
betrothed lover, Arne Sandstrom. 

Hearing his name spoken, she stood still upon 
the sidewalk, shrinking and timid, but directly 
in front of the young men, and inquired, using 
hands and eyes as well as anxious inflection of 
voice, “ Arne Sandstrom ?” 

“She wants to know where he is,” explained 
one American to the other. “ Right over there; 
that big house,” he returned, talking also with 
gestures, “where you see it lighted up. She 
doesn’t understand, Arne Sandstrom over there. 
Getting married! Yes, yes. Arne Sandstrom. 
Here, Billy, you trot out a little Swede gibberish, 
can’t you? You've been among them more than 
I have.” 

“Arne Sandstrom derover,”’ exclaimed the 
other, pointing to Peter Lund’s house, with a 
fine assumption of handling the language well. 
“ Arne Sandstrom jifta to-night, you know.” 

“ Yifta!” said Elsa, shrinking down in stature. 

“She’s got hold of it. That's allright. You'll 
be in time for the wedding.” 

“She didn’t understand ; she thought we were 
making fun of her,” said one of the lads as they 
sauntered on. : 

“She did understand, and there she goes 
straight across the street. Brush up in the lan- 
guages, young man, and make yourself as useful 
to the public as I am.” 

When Elsa had entered the Lund premises, 
however, she did not ring the bell, but wavered 
around the house, looking up at lighted windows, 
and shifting her little bundle from one arm to 
the other. She had other baggage at the station, 
but it seemed no longer worth while. There was 
a western veranda, on the lowest step of which 
she sat down in quiet stupor to collect herself 
for some determined movement. 

Anguish and disappointment must be the natu- 
ral lot in this world, only she had not lived enough 
years to find it out before. Though summer dark- 
ness had come, the after-glow was still so bright 
in the west that it half quarrelled with abundant 
lamp-light. Elsa could hear the front gate, the 
crunch of coming footsteps, and frequent peals 
of the door-bell, as she sat drawn together, and 
the eternal minutes travelled on. 

Peter Lund’s house was full of joyful stir. 
China and silver tinkled in the open dining-room, 


9” 


inquired the sec- 


1 thought she 
The Swedes are clannish—ain’t 





where several women were putting last touches 
to the tables. Girls flew up and down the back 
stairway, calling to one another in Swedish. 

“One thing is sure, Yennie Yonsen,” called a 
voice in the home tongue, “there will not be 
enough married women to take the bride from 
us girls in the wedding dance; so now what will 
Arne Sandstrom do?” 

Three of them conspired together by the west- 
ern dining-room door, bobbing their flaxen heads, 
all laughing and talking at once in their light 
happiness, far above the unseen stranger on the 
step. 

“Who told me Arne Sandstrom left a be- 
trothed girl in Svadia?” said one, lowering her 
voice to graver colloquy. 

“Oh, well, she married herself, of course,” re- 
plied another; “and any man who could get Lena 
Lund would take her.” 

“ Lena’s so pretty.” 

Lena’s rich.” 

“Lena can sing and play better than some 
Amerikanns.” 

“ Lena has ten new dresses. Arne will not have 
to put his hand in his pocket for many a day.” 

“She is not spoiled therewith. I always liked 
her.” 

“Ah, my mother said if this wedding was go- 
ing to be in Svadia this St. John’s Eve, what a 
night we would make of it!” 

They ran away, while Elsa repeated to herself 
that this was the Eve of St. John—night of ar- 
bors and rejoicing at home, night when the sun 
scarcely went down, and everybody feasted and 
visited under green-leaf tents. Of what use was 
St. John’s Eve, or any other portion of time, to a 
girl put to shame and despair as she was? Why 
had Arne Sandstrom sent her money to come over 
with if he meant to jilt her on her arrival? Or 
had he picked another betrothed for her as well 
as himself? She would not believe her Arne could 
be so evil; she would knock and ask for him. 
He was so kind! he loved her. Yet not only the 
Amerikanns, but those laughing girls, had said 
plainly this was Arne Sandstrom’s wedding; any 
man would take Lena Lund who could get her; 
Lena was so pretty; Lena was rich; Lena could 
sing and play better than some Amerikanns; 
Lena had ten new dresses, and she was not spoiled. 

Elsa bruised her cheek against the edge of the 
second step above her, She did not know where 
to go, and her money was all spent except the 
little she had saved by going without food during 
part of her railway journey, and she had saved 
that to buy some little ornament for her new 
home with Arne. She might try to hire herself 
out, but how could she ever write back home where 
such happy news was expected from her, or how 
could she put unendurable anxiety upon those 
best friends by not writing at all? Svadia was 
so pleasant, especially in the long nightless sum- 
mers. Good and kind they were to strangers 
there: her mother always baked waffles and car- 
ried them with coffee to the morning bedside of 
a guest. She could see her native meadow. 
stretching away in the blue Northern air, and the 
iron whip, as her mother called the scythe, beat- 
ing up an appetite in those who wielded it, while 
she herself, a careless little maid, came bearing 
the second breakfast to the mowers. 

A quavering but hearty voice, which might 
have come from the mouth of her own grand- 
mother if it had not belonged to Peter Lund’s 
mother, sung out a Lapp-Finn nurse song by an 
upper window, and Elsa knew just what syllables 
the dancing baby was made to emphasize. 


“ 


“ Donsa lupon, 
Hopsom tup an, 
Lauti lira, 

Hopsom stira: 
Sprénti lupon, lupon, 
Hopsom tup an, tup an, 
Lanti lira, lira, 

Hopsom stira, stira.” 
Dance and jump, 
Hop like a rooster, 
Hop like the skatan, 


Perhaps this very instant—for Elsa made no e¢al- 
culations in longitude and time—Vader’s mutter 
danced the baby under her home roof; and none 
of her people knew how faint, how outcast, how 
bewildered the eldest child felt sitting on steps 
in a strange Amerikansk town. 

In Elsa’s box of clothing was the finest sheep- 
skin blanket her mother ever made, so white in 
fleece, and cured by buttering and scraping un- 
til the skin yielded soft like chamois leather. It 
was lined with scarlet flannel. She could see the 
store-room of her father’s farm-house hung thick- 
ly with such fleeces, and hear her mother say she 
wished Elsa could take more, since they had so 
little money to send with her. But Arne Sand- 
strom had sent the money to pay her way, be- 
cause he loved her so. They were children to- 
gether, and he was held as dear as a son in her 
own family. Elsa’s mother never distrusted him. 
How could it therefore be possible that Arne 
Sandstrom, after sending for his betrothed, could 
be marrying a Swede Amerikann the very even- 
ing of her arrival ? 

In her intensely quiet fashion the poor girl 
was wiping away tears as fast as they dripped 
down her cheeks, and now she lifted her head 
from the step, coming to a decision. 

She walked up on the veranda, her feet sound- 
ing heavy and uncertain, and stood at the door 
ready to knock. Her piteous great eyes moved 
from wall to wall of the ample dining-room, rec- 
ognizing Svensk wooden spoons and beautifully 
painted and polished Russian bowls in various 
sizes on the sideboard. Hard-baked Svensk 
bread, so loved by the white and firm Scandina- 
vian teeth, and all known home luxuries, with 
unheard-of Amerikann things, smiled at her from 
the glittering tables. This Lena Lund would be 
called a mamzelle in Svadia; she was very much 
above a poor yungfrau like Elsa. Any man might 
be glad to marry her. Still Elsa would not believe 
Arne Sandstrom had forgotten his betrothed. 

She could see him from where she stood, in 











an inner room with a background of fine furni- 
ture. How beautiful he looked, all in Ameri- 
kann clothes, and with soft dark gloves on his 
hands, like a very rich man! His was 
ruddy, his forehead white, and the very round of 
his ear—how well Elsa remembered it! Arne 
Sandstrom was happy, and laughing aloud with 
other people. She heard his voice while she 
stood just without, so wretched her whole soul 
seemed numb. 

In perfect silence she waited, and still saw him 
laugh and extend his hand to have it shaken by 
one and another, until a figure came out of the 
room where he was, to pass through the dining- 
room, and she knew in an instant Otto Jutberg, 
who came to America with Arne. Elsa put her 
foot across the threshold and said, to call his at- 
tention, ‘* Otto.” 

Otto approached the door and looked curious- 
ly at her. One rope of her flaxen hair hung 
down on her breast, and she looked travel-worn, 

“Otto Jutberg, I want to Arne Sand- 
strom.” 


cheek 


see 


“Arne is going to be married in a few min- 
utes,” said Otto. 

“T know he is. 
strom. 


But I want to see Arne Sand- 
Tell him to come here.” 

“Who is it?” pressed Otto, coming nearer to 
her, and knitting his brows inquiringly. 

“Don’t you know me, you have 
been to my father’s nearly every St. Jolin’s Eve 
of our lives ?” 

Elsa felt that she needed only one more drop 
to her cup, and that was for some voice to raise 
the derisive song with which her countrymen 
mocked Scownevs, or inhabitants of a region the 
butt of all Svadia. 


Otto, when 


**A Scowen, a Scowen”— 


one bar was enough to rouse sudden rage in any 
Svensk. 

But instead of “ A Scowen, a Scowen,” rising 
around Elsa’s ears this enchanted night, such a 
din of outcries was made by Otto Jutberg that 
people ran to look into the dining-room, and then 
to swarm around her. 

Arne Sandstrom leaped two chairs and serious- 
ly jarred one table, to receive Elsa in his arms, 
when he kissed her openly 

“Bring me one of the chairs I kicked over,” 
he exclaimed, “and let me set the tired darling 


in it. I have been looking for the letter which 


would tell me when you intended to start. Yes, 
this is my Elsa,” he said, displaying her; “and 
how did she find her way in here alone? Mrs 


Lund, Elsa has come !” 

“Yes, and she has been erving,” said the plump 
wife of Peter Lund, pressing her hand. “It was 
enough to break any child’s heart to reach such 
a journey’s end homesick and unweleomed.” 

At this Elsa leaned ‘ 
and with fore 
head and hair petted by a good mother’s palms. 

Elsa was taken up the back stairway by both 
Mrs. Lund and Arne, who talked rapidly across 
her. She was put in a beautiful room, and young 
girls came in to get acquainted with her and 
giggle. Arne asked her for that piece of metal 
which would redeem her baggage, and he handed 
it over to Otto at the door. Before she under 
stood her position, or was quite able to lift her 
eyes and look at all who wanted to talk to her, 


against the matron’s side 


shook sudden sobs, feeling her 


the box which had borne her company from 
Svadia was brought in, and Arne told her the 
other wedding would be put off half an hour 
while she got ready. Then he drove the merry 


company out of the room, and stood with his 
back to the door to keep at bay that moment all 
volunteering bride attendants, 

“Can you be ready in half an hour, after your 
long journey, my darling ?”’ said he. 

“T can soon wash off the dust and change my 
dress,” said Elsa. “ But, Arne, I do not know 
anything. Who is going to marry Lena Lund?” 

“Arne Sandstrom. And you will be married 
at the same time.” 

“T thought that was what you and Mrs. Lund 
said. But who is going to marry me?” 

“Who! Iam: Arne Sandstrom.” 

“T will not do it,” said Elsa. “They never 
have two wives in Svadia.” 

Arne Sandstrom gazed silently at her, puffed 
and exploded his cheeks, and bent over, strik- 
ing his knees with those delicately gloved hands 
Elsa had first noted with such awe. He roared 
in the fervor of his laughter. This American 
country had in no way abated Arne Sandstrom 
as a Norseman. 

“Oh, Elsa, my snowbird, if I should tell this 
on thee they would laugh at thee from one end 
of town to the other. Lena Lund’s bridegroom 
is my cousin Arne, that came over with Otto 
Jutberg and me.” 

“That was Arne Peterssen,” affirmed Elsa. 

“ But there are so many Peterssens and Yon- 
sens who take their names from their fathers’ 
Christian names that Arne changed his to Sand- 
strom. It is a very common thing to do here.” 

Elsa laughed also. It was so simple and clear 
and Swedish she wondered that Arne 
Sandstrom’s wedding had caused her even a mis- 


giving. 


news of 


She left her chair to swing Arne’s hands 
while they both finished laughing. 

“But you ought to be ready,” he eried, “and 
not keep the others waiting. I got the papers for 
the wedding when Arne got his papers, so there 
wouldbe no mistake of names on the rec ord, and 
so I could marry you as soon as you came.’ 

Within the hour, therefore, Elsa was the bride 
of Arne Sandstrom, arrayed in her dark blue 
wedding dress of wool, and not shaming by her 
statue-like proportions and fairness the lighter 
prettiness and silken raiment of Arne Sand- 
strom’s American Swedish bride. Happiness and 
love were, after all, the natural lot in this world, 
thought Elsa, sitting by her husband in her place 
of honor at the wedding supper, and tasting the 
first course of such a feast—the Swedish soup of 
rice, prunes, raisins, and molasses, 
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MAJOR AND MINOR 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrtnor or “Tareuny Hatt,” “ Aprtan Vina,” 
* Hears or Mongy,” “ No New Tune,” eto. 


CHAPTER XX.—{ Continued.) 


MISS HUNTLEY ENTERTAINS, 


i fess both consoled him and earned his 

warmest gratitude was the spirit of blind 
faith in which Kitty Greenwood accepted all that 
he said and did. Love does not always lead to 
exalted actions; but that it elevates, softens, and 
refines human nature while it lasts, will perhaps 
be conceded. Gilbert’s love for Kitty Greenwood 
was the best thing about him. It was genuine; 
it was disinterested ; and it was grounded upon 
something more stable than a young man’s in- 
fatuation for a pretty face. Kitty realized his 
ideal of what a woman and a wife ought to be. 
She was not over and above wise, yet had under- 
standing enough to appreciate the wisdom of 
others; she was amiable and trusting, and had 
strong religious convictions. Gilbert liked wo- 
men to have strong religious convictions, 80 long 
as these did not debar them from participating in 
the ordinary amusements of society. If he had 
not yet proposed to Miss Greenwood it was be- 
cause, with characteristic prudence, he judged it 
best to wait until his bargain with Buswell should 
be completed and the amount of his future in- 
come be no longer a matter of conjecture. 

Meanwhile, by far the happiest hours of his 
life were those which he spent in her company, 
Apart from any other attractions that she may 
have had for him, he felt with her what he had 
not been able latterly to feel with any one else, 
unless it might be with her mother, that he was 
thoroughly believed in. The girl was herself so 
simple and honest that a part of her simplicity 
and honesty seemed to be transferred to him 
when he talked to her, and filled him with a 
sense of peace and well-being which he never 
experienced at any other time. And so, when 
Sir John Pollington resolutely declined to see 
him, and other influential guests of Miss Hunt- 
ley’s met his advances with gruff, monosyllabic 
replies, it was only natural that he should seek 
her out with a view to forgetting his chagrin. 

He found her seated beside an open window, 


gazing at the moon; and Captain Mitchell, who | 


was standing outside, with his elbows resting on 
the sill, said, audibly, “Oh, if that fellow is 
coming, I may as well be off, I suppose” ; a prop- 
osition which Miss Greenwood did not see fit to 
dispute. 

“You have found out the only retreat in the 
room where one can breathe,” Gilbert remarked, 
seating himself sideways on the window-sill, 
whence Mitchell’s arms had just been withdrawn. 
“ What an extraordinary idea of Miss Huntley’s 
to give a London crush down in these unsophis- 
ticated latitudes! Not a very happy idea, I 
think. She forgets that in London one can go 
away when one begins to get bored or asphyxia- 
ted, and that in Kingscliff one can’t.” 

“Do you want to go away?” Kitty asked, 
raising her blue eyes to his face, with a sugges- 
tion of reproach in them. 

He laughed. “I don’t now; I did a minute 
ago. Why did you hide yourself behind the cur- 
tains ?” 

“T thought you knew where I was,” she re- 
plied, innocently ; “‘ but you seemed to have such 
a number of people to speak to that I hardly ex- 
pected you to find me out. You didn’t look 
bored.” 

“One has to disguise one’s feelings even in 
Kingscliff society, and I wish some of the people 
whom J have been speaking to had been a shade 
more successful in disguising theirs. Most of 
them seem to honor me with a fine, hearty, bu- 
colic hatred.” 

He spoke with such unusual bitterness that 
Miss Greenwood looked quite alarmed. “ Oh, 
why should you think that?” she exclaimed. 
“ What have they been saying to you?” 

“Not very much. One or two of them even 
went so far as to say nothing at all. I believe 
the truth is that they have got hold of a rather 
premature report about my standing at the next 
election. If I do come forward it will be as a 
Liberal, and that is what enrages them.” 

“ Papa was talking about it,” Miss Greenwood 
remarked, pensively. ‘“ He said that people were 
indignant because you had altered your views ; 
but why should you not be allowed to do that 
just as much as Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Derby, 
and ever so many others ?” 

“The old story, I suppose: one man may steal 
a horse, while another mayn’t look over a hedge. 
Not that I admit having stolen a horse, or done 
anything equivalent to it. During my father’s 
lifetime I was by way of being a Tory, because 
he was one, and because our family have always 
taken that side, and also because I really felt 
very little interest in the matter. But when it 
was suggested to me that I might possibly enter 
Parliament, I had to examine myself, in order to 
see whether I had any political convictions about 
me, and I found that I had, and that they were 
Liberal convictions. But these wiseacres are a 
great deal too clever to believe that. They will 
say—in fact, they are already saying—that I 
chose the side which looked most like winning.” 

“It does not matter what they say!” cried 
Miss Kitty, flushing up at the bare idea of such 
calumny. 

Gilbert smiled. “What people say always 
matters,” he returned; “ but in this case it won’t 
trouble me much, so long as you don’t listen to 
them.” 

He was fond of making speeches of that kind: 
he liked to watch their effect upon her, to see 
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her eyelids drop and her color come and go, and 
to hug himself in the knowledge that these pret- 
ty signs of confusion were a tribute paid to him 
alone. For Miss Greenwood had had plenty of 
ardent admirers, and it was no novel sensation 
to her to be flattered. She did not reply, think- 
ing, perhaps, that no reply was necessary; and 
presently he said: 

“T dare say you have heard a good many un- 
pleasant remarks made about me of late. Some 
charitable persons—your friend Mr. Monckton, 
for instance—accuse me of having treated my 
brother badly, I believe.” 

“No; not Mr. Monckton. He would not be 
likely to say that, even if he thought it. But I 
know it has been said by others.” She added, 
after a moment’s hesitation, and with something 
of an effort, “ Does your brother himself think 
that you have treated him badly ?” 

“T am sorry to say that he does. He thinks 
Beckton ought to be his, you know.” 

“ But it isn’t your fault that Beckton was not 
left to him. He has no right to blame you for 
that; only—” 

“Only what? Please don’t mind speaking out ; 
I sha’n’t be offended.” 

“T don’t like to think of his being reduced to 
the position of a church organist, that’s all, I 
dare say I may be quite wrong, but I can’t help 
feeling as if something rather better than that 
might have been found for him.” 

“Surely you don’t imagine that I turned him 
out-of-doors! I was ready and anxious to give 
him an allowance which would have made him 
independent of any employment; but he refused 
to accept a penny from me, or to be satisfied 
with anything short of my surrendering the es- 
tate to him. As I wouldn’t, and indeed couldn’t, 
do that, he went away in a huff.” 

“Then I think he behaved very ungratefully 
and very cruelly,” cried Kitty. “And yet,” she 
added, relenting a little, ““I suppose it must 
have seemed very hard to him. Perhaps if we 
had been in his place we should have been un- 
just too.” 

Gilbert shrugged his shoulders. “ Possibly I 


| might have been; I don’t think you would. But 


what can I do?” 

“Couldn’t you—it is very presumptuous of me 
to preach to you, I know—but couldn’t you, after 
a time, go and see him, and try to make friends 
again? He may have been angry and unfair at 
first, but I am sure he hasn’t a bad heart.” 

“T am sure that you have a very good one,” 
said Gilbert, smiling. “I doubt whether my seek- 
ing out Brian will be of much use, but I will do 
it very gladly to please you. At any rate, you 
don’t doubt my willingness to help him, I hope ?” 

“Oh no!” she answered. And then she agreed 
to his proposal that they should stroll out into 
the garden, where doubtless they found pleasant- 
er subjects to talk about than Brian and his wil- 
fulness. 

A little later it occurred to Miss Huntley that 
she would take the air, and see what nature and 
art had done for the out-door part of her enter- 
tainment. Stepping quickly across the grass, 
she caught sight of Gilbert and Kitty Greenwood, 
as they paced side by side down one of the paths, 
and saw also the figure of a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, who appeared to be following their move- 
ments with interest, and whose attitude expressed 
deep mental dejection. To this solitary watcher 
she drew near, and tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder with her fan. 

“Are you contemplating the moon, Captain 
Mitchell 2” she inquired. ‘The moon is a valu- 
able satellite. She causes the tide to run out 
for the benefit of sanitary engineers and shrimp- 
ers; she sets the sap flowing in the trees, and 
makes our hair grow, and serves a variety of 
other useful purposes, such as lighting up the 
landscape at appropriate times; but it’s no use 
erying for her, you know, Captain Mitchell.” 

“T am not crying for the moon,” returned 
Mitchell, rather doggedly, for he thought Miss 
Huntley might just as well mind her own busi- 
ness. 

“Oh, but you are, though! and perhaps some 
day you will get—well, not the moon, but some- 
thing quite as disappointing. Still, if it is what 
you wanted, you won’t be able to complain. 
Would you like to have me for an ally ?” 

“Thank you,” answered Mitchell, hesitatingly ; 
“but really I don’t quite understand.” 

“In plain terms, then, I am on your side in 
this affair. I like Kitty Greenwood; I think 
she is a dear, good little soul, and that she would 
be perfectly miserable with Mr. Segrave, whose 
character is too complicated for her comprehen- 
sion. Now to me complicated characters are 
full of attraction. Don’t you think it would be 
a righteous deed to separate that couple ?” 

Mitchell shook his head. ‘It’s too late, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ Well. if it’s too late, it’s too late. All the 
same, I wouldn’t give up hope yet if I were you. 
I suppose you aren’t capable of entering upon a 
violent flirtation with somebody else, are you ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Mitchell, decisively. 

“No; you don’t look as if you were. But you 
can keep in the background and possess your 
soul in patience, perhaps ?” 

“Oh yes, I can do that,” replied Mitchell, 
who indeed had given ample proof of his powers 
in the direction specified. 

“Do so, then; and when you want to pour out 
your griefs and be comforted, come to me. Per- 
haps, later on, a more active part may be as- 
signed to you. This is an offensive and defensive 
alliance; and it’s a secret one, if you please.” 

With that she left him to place his own in- 
terpretation upon the encouragement vouchsafed 
to him. 

“All very fine,” said he to the moon; “but 
supposing that she is clever enough and hand- 
some enough to turn the fellow’s head—which I 
suppose is her game—what good will that do to 
me?” 








The moon making no reply, and Gilbert and 
Kitty having vanished among the trees, he walked 
away, shaking his head dubiously as he went. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
BRIAN GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


Miss Krrry Greenwoop and other kindly per- 
sons wasted a good deal of pity upon Brian, who, 
while they were commiserating him for his mis- 
fortunes, was far from being an unhappy man. 
Happy indeed are those who love music, and 
happier still those who have mastered the tech- 
nicalities of the musical art. For them life can 
never seem quite empty, nor its darkest days 
without gleams of light. Brian hired a piano, 
considering that his present earnings justified an 
expenditure of twenty-five shillings a month upon 
that luxury; and so, although most of his leisure 
time was spent in solitude, he did not feel lonely, 
nor was he disposed to repine at his lot. Of 
Beatrice Huntley he thought constantly; only he 
thought of her as one utterly and finally sepa- 
rated from him. His love for her had not cooled, 
would not, as he believed, ever cool; but it was 
a hopeless love, and when a man becomes hope- 
less he ceases, at least, to fret himself. The truly 
miserable lovers are those who fancy that there 
may be a possible hope for them when in reality 
there is no hope at al 

As for the choir of St Jude’s, they were one 
and all delighted with their organist. He had 
infinite patience; he took infinite pains with 
them ; little by little he succeeded in raising the 
level of the services; in time he obtained the 
consent of Mr. Peareth, who had previously ob- 
tained that of Dubbin, Prodgers, and Co., to put 
the boys into surplices; he managed—though 
that was a work of greater difficulty—to get rid 
of some of the more brazen-voiced and dull-eared 
of the men. However, he could not get rid of 
the young women, Mr. Peareth laughed softly 
and rubbed his hands together when Brian la- 
mented over the apparent impossibility of accom- 
plishing this reform. Mr, Peareth understood, 
if Brian did not, why the damsels of North 
Streatham were so reluctant to desist from their 
weekly labors. Had they not besieged him with 
questions as to the antecedents of the mysterious 
and distinguished young gentleman who was 
pleased to preside over them? And had not he 
himself been a bachelor and a curate once upon 
atime? He laughed and said nothing. He did 
not think that his organist was in much danger 
of falling a victim to the wiles of suburban si- 
rens, and he admired the young fellow’s complete 
freedom from self-consciousness. 

Mr. Peareth, it is true, did not know that Brian 
had fallen into the habit of walking home with 
Miss Sparks every Friday afternoon, when the 
choir practice was over. Had he been aware of 
that, he might have spoken a word or two of 
warning; and indeed Brian himself would, per- 
haps, not have allowed Miss Sparks to have her 
way in this particular, had he not been under the 
impression that her engagement to Mr. Dubbin 
rendered her a perfectly safe person to walk with. 
He was sorry for her; he imagined, absurdly 
enough, that it cheered her up to saunter home- 
ward across the fields with a companion who 
could explain to her the difference between the 
modern school of composers and that of the last 
century, and was able to tell her in what respects 
the former excelled, and in what it fell short of 
the standard of its forerunner, Miss Sparks did 
not care a straw about either; but she listened, 
swallowing her yawns, because she was a woman, 
if not a very refined one, and therefore knew that 
in the matter of conversation the concessions 
must come from her side. It was only every now 
and then that she alluded, with a deep sigh, to 
her “ fate,” and hinted that Nature had designed 
her for quite another mate than a wholesale boot 
and shoe manufacturer of mature age. Brian’s 
replies were so discreet in substance that they 
might have been published in the local newspa- 
per; but his tones were soft, and his sympathies 
were enlisted on behalf of the poor girl. For, in 
truth, to be married to a Dubbin did seem an ap- 
palling prospect for any human being to look for- 
ward to, 

One believes without great difficulty what one 
wishes to believe. Miss Sparks, who had made 
Brian the central figure of a lengthy conjectural 
romance, ended by not only taking her fancies for 
facts, but by persuading herself that this Prince 
Charming was ready to cast himself, at a given 
signal, at her feet. A similar process had long 
ago convinced her that all her attributes were 
aristocratic, and that she was destined to take a 
prominent place in the highest society of the land 
and the period. Now it was manifest that she 
never could fulfil her destiny as Mrs. Dubbin; no 
fancy, however untrammelled, could picture Dub- 
bin, with his bushy beard, his shaven upper lip, 
his enormous hands (from which neither soap 
nor nail-brush could wholiy remove professional 
stains), and his loud, rasping voice, mixing in the 
highest society of the land. The thing was im- 
possible; and so Miss Sparks told her mother, 
who was partly in her confidence, and who could 
not but agree with her. Mrs. Sparks was fat and 
lazy, and addicted to the reading of old-fashioned 
novels, in which the hero was very frequently of 
the Lord of Burleigh order, She believed her 
Julia to be fitted to adorn any station, and al- 
though, since she was nearly sixty years of age, 
she deemed a Dubbin in the hand worth two 
Prince Charmings in the bush, and consequently 
would not hear of such a thing as a rupture with 
her affianced son-in-law, she made sundry private 
inquiries of which the result was highly satisfac- 
tory to her. She learnt upon the best authority 
—that, namely, of her neighbor Mrs. Jones, whose 
information came from Mrs. Prodgers, who had 
been told by Mrs. Peareth, who had had it from 
Mr. Peareth himself—that Brian belonged to an 
ancient and honorable family, that he was the 





eldest son of the late Sir Brian Segrave, that he 
had left his home owing to a dispute with his re- 
lations, in which they had been entirely in the 
wrong, and that his present seclusion was not 
likely to be permanent. She could not refrain 
from imparting this news to Julia, nor could she 
help rounding off the story and making it com- 
plete by the not unnatural deduction that the 
organist of St. Jude’s must be a baronet, with a 
large rent-roll, 

Thus it came to pass that Miss Sparks was per- 
mitted to enjoy her Friday afternoon walks with- 
out let or hinderance, while Mr. Dubbin, who on 
that as on most days of the week was safe at his 
place of business in Bermondsey, devoted his un- 
suspecting mind to leather and porpoise-hide. It 
was somewhat strange that in that populous neigh- 
borhood so long a period should have elapsed be- 
fore any lady felt it right to let that great and 
good man know of the goings on which took place 
in his absence; but of course the warning came 
at last; and though he pooh-poohed it and se- 
verely snubbed his informant, he resolved to 
judge for himself whether she was a calumniator 
or not. 

Week succeeded week; winter passed away ; 
spring came, with bleak east winds, with occa- 
sional bursts of sunshine, and finally with a 
sprinkling of vivid green upon the trees and 
hedge-rows which the London smoke had black- 
ened; yet Miss Sparks did not advance much 
with the supposed baronet, and it behooved her 
to expedite matters, seeing that her wedding was 
appointed to be solemnized shortly after Easter. 
Therefore, on a mild, sunshiny afternoon, when 
she had, as usual, secured Brian’s escort, it seem- 
ed good to her to ask, with sudden impressive- 
ness, 

“Mr, Segrave, can it ever be right to marry 
without love ?” 

“That might depend a little upon circum. 
stances, might it not?” answered Brian. “I 
should be sorry to say that such a thing could 
never be right.” 

“ Well, at any rate, deceit must be wrong. 

“Oh yes; deceit is wrong, of course.” 

“ And I live in an atmosphere of deception !” 
cried Miss Sparks, throwing out her arms tragi- 
cally, 

Brian said he was sorry to hear it. 

“Yes; I am engaged—I am going to be mar- 
ried—to a man whom I do not love. You can- 
not imagine that I am in love with Mr. Dubbin %” 

“Well, no,” agreed Brian. “For the matter 
of that, I cannot imagine anybody being in love 
with Mr. Dubbin. But then I should think he 
wouldn’t expect it.” 

“Ah!” sighed Miss Sparks; “I don’t know 
what he expects. Oh, how will it all end 2” 

The tears were so evidently at hand that Brian, 
to calm her, said: “‘ Why should you marry the 
man if you would rather not? Nobody can force 
you into it.” 

“But I have promised, and I have no excuse 
for drawing back. And oh! he is such a coarse, 
vulgar man, and I do so hate vulgarity! I should 
like to go away from Streatham, and never see 
the place again. Iam sure you must sympathize 
with me, Mr. Segrave ; it must be a daily torture 
to one of your refined nature to live amongst 
such people.” 

Brian smiled; this was a speech which Miss 
Sparks had made to him several times already. 
“I think there are pleasant people in all ranks 
of society,” he said. 

“Oh, one or two, perhaps,” assented Miss 
Sparks, thinking of herself; “ but with most of 
them you cannot possibly have anything in com- 
mon. And then, Mr. Segrave,” she continued, 
raising her eyes to Brian’s for an instant, “ don’t 
you sometimes feel, as I do, that you are living 
—forgive me!—in an atmosphere of deception ?” 

“ Really I can’t say that I do,” answered Bri- 
an, laughing. ‘I am not conscious of having de- 
ceived anybody.” 

At this point their path across the fields was 
barred by a stile. The melancholy Julia paused 
and leaned against it in a pensive attitude, and 
after a moment Brian seated himself sideways on 
the top rail, dangling one of his long legs. 

“And yet,” Miss Sparks resumed, presently, 
speaking with becoming timidity, and punching 
holes in the grass with the tip of her parasol, 
“some people might think that you had deceived 
them. Some people say that you have passed 
yourself off as an organist, when you are really 
—something else.” 

“T assure you I am an organist,” Brian re- 
plied. “ Nota first-rate one, I admit; still, more 
or less of one. What else am I supposed to be ?” 

“Tam afraid you will be displeased with me if 
I tell you.” 

“Oh no; Iam not easily displeased. Besides, 
I don’t think I care very much. Please let me 
hear what North Streatham takes me for.” 

“They say that you are the eldest son of the 
late Sir Brian Segrave. Is that true?” 

“Perfectly true; and anybody might have had 
the information from me for the asking.” 

“ But then,” cried Miss Sparks, excitedly, “ you 
are not Mr. Segrave at all; you are Sir Brian Se- 
grave.” 

“No; my father was a K.C.B., not a baronet.” 

This was a little disappointing. “But at all 
events he had a large landed property,” persisted 
Miss Sparks. 

“A fairish property; hardly what could be 
called a large one.” 

“Then, Mr. Segrave, why don’t you return home 
and claim your ancestral estates? I know I must 
seem dreadfully inquisitive ; but—but—” 

“Pray don’t apologize,” said Brian, good-hu- 
moredly ; “ your curiosity is quite natural, and I 
may as well gratify it. Then you can tell the 
others, you know, I don’t claim the ancestral 
estates simply because I have no claim upon them. 
They were left to my brother.” 

“Though you are the eldest son!” 

“Though I am the eldest son. My father, for 
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reasons which I don’t care to enter into, thought 
at one time that I was not a suitable person to 
succeed him, and while he was under that impres- 
sion he made his will. Now you know all about 
it, Miss Sparks.” 

Miss Sparks uttered a sympathetic murmur. 

“And have you nothing? No land at all?” 
she asked. 

“None worth mentioning. There is a small 
property—the Manor House—left me by my mo- 
ther. Perhaps I may go and live there some day 
when I have made my fortune.” 

““The Manor House! that sounds pretty. Is 
it an old place ?” 

“Yes; very old. It belonged to my mother’s 
family for many generations.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A RUSTIC SUMMER-HOUSE. 


NE of the prettiest features of our country 
home is the summer-house. In it we spend 
the intensely warm days of sultry July, as well as 
its lovely moonlight evenings. The gossipy little 
English sparrows twitter to us from its overhang- 
ing eaves, whether in reproof or pleasure we can 
never determine, while the robin, most social and 
gentle of songsters, carols its good-morning from 
the picturesque old apple-tree whose gnarled 
branches elbow their way to the very entrance of 
the pavilion. The various honeysuckles have so 
twined in and out among the rustic lattice-work 
of the sides that they almost form part and par- 
cel of the original design, while the heavy English 
ivy, brought from over the sea, has clambered 
above and beyond, until both inside and out it 
has reached the highest point. Coming from 
Abbotsford, it seems to bring us near to the days 
of Ivanhoe and Kenilworth, our vivid imagination 
bridging over all difference of time and distance. 
The summer-house was built by an Englishman, 
who had transplanted to his new home that pe- 
culiarity of English covering, the thatched roof. 
It was a novelty to our American eyes, and, to be 
frank about it, we must acknowledge the attract- 
ive, capacious summer-house, with its lovely sit- 
uation and novel roofing, had much to do with the 
“Yes” of our decision in taking the place, the 
practical head of the family rather sneeringly re- 
marking, “it mattered little what sort of roof, so 
it only looked well from the outside.” But tight 
and durable as well as picturesque we found it, 
bidding fair to add another twenty years of rain 
and sunshine to the score it had already with- 
stood. 

Early autumn, if one can accomplish it, is the 
time to set the posts and arrange the climbers for 
the next season’s beauty; to finish the thatching 
too, if possible, for Nature adds a kindlier tone 
when she can freely bestow her winter frosts and 
sleets. Select good cedar posts, rustic and knot- 
ty, if they can be found, leaving on the bark and 
all irregularities of growth. Have them seven 
and a half feet in height, and as near a foot and 
three-quarters in circumference as possible. 
Eight of these will be wanted, for the octagon is 
not only a pretty shape, but gives much avail- 
able room. Measure off the space so there will 
be three feet and a half from the centre of one 
post to the centre of that each side of it; this 
will give nine and a half feet as the greatest 
distance across the floor space. Set the posts 
firmly, tramping the dirt around with the foot, 
and then pounding with the mallet until there 
is no shaking. There will be twice as many 
rafters needed as there are posts, and their length 
depends entirely upon the height one wishes the 
roof to be; it must pitch enough to shed the wa- 
ter freely, and for beauty it should not have the 
steepness of a Mansard.~ These sixteen rafters 
meet at the top, their other ends coming one at each 
post, the alternate ones half-way between, where 
they rest upon a small beam nailed across from the 
top of one post to that of another. Taking well- 
seasoned boards a foot wide, fill in the upper part 
of the space between the posts and directly un- 
der the beam. It is not necessary they should 
be planed, for medium-sized pine cones are to be 
tacked over the outer surface. Vary the arrange- 
ment in each division, arranging some in groups, 
others alternate, while a long diamond will an- 
swer for another. The thatched roof should pro- 
ject beyond the pavilion about six inches, or a 
trifle more if desired; its shape, being circular, 
contrasts very pleasantly with the straight sides 
of the foundation, There must be as many feet 
of long boards as the distance round the build- 
ing, and in nailing them on slope them sufficiently 
to allow the six inches of horizontal space be- 
tween the projecting base and the posts at the 
corners. Get the long slender branches of the 
huckleberry, which are so pliable there will be 
little difficulty in nailing them round and round 
on the inside of the rafters, leaving spaces of a 
few inches between to be filled with moss and 
lichens; these branches should be about the 
thickness of one’s forefinger, and may be ar- 
ranged either in parallel rows or forming a more 
elaborate design; but don’t omit the mosses, 
they form such a novel, appropriate finish, 

Rye straw is used for the thatching, and should 
be of the best quality, clean and long. It must be 
wet before commencing to work it, or it will be 
too brittle; the regular thatchers lay it in a long, 
rather deep row, combing it out with a coarse 
comb for the purpose, and do not commence 
work until it is smooth and regular. The next 
step is to arrange it in bundles, one being put on 
at a time, in layers, as shingles are laid on a roof, 
only pronged sticks are used instead of nails, and 
the sound of the hammer gives way to the click 
of the needle as with its long thread of tarred 
twine it passes in and ont among the wattles. 
These are the laths of the building, only put on 
the outside of the roof, and may be huckleberry 
branches nailed on round and round. The small 
forked branches of the peach are excellent to 
peg the bundles of straw with, supplemented, 








for greater security, with the tarred thread, in 
and out, over and across. Carry the upper bundles 
of straw straight up over the centre of the roof 
until there is a solid circle firmly bound together 
and cut squarely off at the top: it should look 
like a post, and extend upward about a foot. 
There should be no irregularities in the outer 
roof: the bundles should be nearly of a size, 
and as tightly pegged and sewed into place as 
possible. 

To one who knows the laurel, whether moun- 
tain or lowland, only in its June glory of pink 
and white blossoms, so fragile and delicate, the 
rugged twisted part of it hidden underground 
will be a revelation, taking as it does the most fan- 
tastic forms; one root with its convolutions and 
irregular growth will fit into a window corner or 
fill the space below. Put a little neck or collar 
of rustic wood around each post, about five feet 
from the ground, and let the arched branches 
that form the windows spring from these on the 
sides of the posts. The forked branches of the 
laurel are very well suited here, outlining their 
shape, some oval, others square or round, and 
filling up the rest of the space on each side in 
fine lattice- work with more delicate branches, 
Leave two opposite sections for doors, and run 
rustic seats around the three remaining sections 
on either side. Do not have the edges of the 
seats come squarely out from the door-posts, but 
rounding. The floral catalogues give suggestions 
that may be carried out in these seats of laurel 
branches. The floor should be raised a trifle in 
the middle to allow any dampness to drain off, 
and may be laid in cheap tile, or the more primi- 
tive round stones of the neighborhood, selected 
with regard to form and color, and laid in dia- 
monds, disks, or in a careless hap-hazard way as 
they are picked up. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponnenr. ] 


MONG the wraps in favor this year is one 
which has very little of the wrap in its 
shape and general appearance, rather being like 
a cuirass corsage, It is worn over a corsage as 
yet, but it is not unlikely that when warm wea- 
ther ensues this may be dispensed with as too cum- 
bersome, and replaced by the wrap, which is of 
the exact shape of a corsage. The wrap is made 
of light silk, cut in the form of a tight-fitting 
basque; the silk is everywhere taken bias, that 
it may conform as closely as possible to the fig- 
ure. The mould or lining formed by the silk is 
then covered with some thin tissue—gauze or 
beaded or embroidered net—arranged in pleated 
folds; the pleats are wide on the shoulders, and 
crowd and taper toward the rounded point at the 
bottom ; the same pleats are on the back; the 
basque is short on the hips, and is bordered with 
a band of passementerie, with or without beads, 
which extends to the postilion of pleated and 
gathered lace; three lace flounces, altogether 
about eight inches in depth, fill the place of a 
sleeve, These are the principal features; the 
details vary widely. There are some which are 
covered with gold spangles, sewed so closely that 
they touch and entirely conceal the ground. Oth- 
ers are made of superb brocade with velvet flow- 
ers on a cream or moss ground, and trimmed with 
straw-colored laces. Less elaborate than these 
are some made of faille francaise with a yoke of 
beaded passementerie descending in a point to 
the waist both front and back, and those of 
piece lace with a lining of colored silk. To be 
worn even in the height of summer there are 
velvet cuirasses, embroidered with silk, tone upon 
tone, or with colored beads and fine cord i in cash- 
mere tints. The preferred tints for velvet wraps 
are moss green, Capucin brown, deep heliotrope, 
sapphire blue, and rust brown, 

Contrasting with the velvet wraps just de- 
scribed for warm weather are cuirasses made 
throughout of open beaded passementerie, with 
wide sleeves of the passementerie ; these are very 
rich and handsome, as well as being a complete 
novelty. It remains to be added that the corsage 
over which the passementerie cuirass is worn has 
its sleeves made plain and tight, and trimmed at 
the wrist with lace or passementerie in charac- 
ter with that of the wrap. 

As I have for some time foreseen, wraps made 
of the dress material continue to grow in favor. 
They are confined as yet to a narrow circle of ex- 
clusive elegance, and are applied principally to 
pretty morning toilettes, with which they most 
frequently take the shape of a short cape, with a 
straight back that barely passes the waist, and a 
front with rolled or sling sleeves; the front is 
connected with the back by a side form, which is 
situated back of the shoulder, and descends ina 
straight line along the sleeve. The neck is often, 
but not always, provided with a small hood, so 
small that it will barely hold a modern umbrella 
knob. If the costume is made of a single ma- 
terial, the hood is lined with the same: and if it 
is combined with silk, the silk is used for the 
lining of the hood. 

Open-work and lace tissues are also made into 
larger wraps than those already mentioned, nota- 
bly the visite mantle, which has become standard 
among women who object to the costly custom 
of continually changing the wrap. The trans- 
parent tissue is lined with thin black or colored 
silk; in the latter case the silk is often shot or 
changeable in two colots. For simple toilettes 
the visite mantle is made of figured wool, black 
or, for young people, colored. For more elabo- 
rate dress the mantle is of faille francaise, Ben- 
galine, or Sicilienne, of beaded grenadine, or of 
close piece lace in which the pattern has raised 
outlines in silk or bead embroidery. 

Long wraps are scarcely admissible at this 
season, except for travelling, or for protecting the 
toilette as a water-proof or dust cloak. Cheviot, 
a woollen fabric, is used for making long cloaks 
in all plain colors and in fine stripes and checks; 





these are for wearing on foot; for the carriage 
long cloaks are also made in large plaids, with a 
figure embroidered in silk or chenille at the cen- 
tre of each block, varying with the color of the 
block. For ladies of mature age long carriage 
cloaks are also made of faille francaise, with 
large Pompadour bouquets in soft colors on a 
medium neutral ground. These long wraps are 
made with rolled (sling) sleeves, and no other trim- 
mings than rows of silk stitching at all the edges. 
The collar may be either standing or turned-down, 
and is usually of velvet or sometimes of plush of 
a color to match the cloth. The printed mousse- 
line de laine, which was restored to favor last 
summer, will be still more widely used this sea- 
son. On light grounds—ivory, cream, écru, pale 
gray, and pale blue—it is exceedingly pretty, and 
makes most charming dresses for girls and young 
women. More elaborate toilettes are made of 
the mousseline combined with silk. For example: 
suppose a printed wool muslin with a pale écru 
ground strewn with pink flowers and their fo- 
liage; the pleated skirt may be of pink foulard 
of the tint in the blossoms or of the green of the 
foliage. The corsage, which has long paniers at- 
tached, bouffant on the hips and leaving the mid- 
dle of the front uncovered entirely, will have all 
its outlines edged in pink if the skirt is green, or 
green if the skirt is pink. The paniers and pouf 
are draped with chouz of ribbon of the color in 
the edges, sometimes made of two or three shades 
of the color. With this toilette is worn a cape 
of the same material as the corsage, or a small 
scarf-mantle, crossed at the front, and sometimes 
confined by a belt. 

The tournure is not disappearing. On the con- 
trary, it must be recorded of this adjunct of the 
feminine toilette that it appears to be waxing 
larger rather than losing in size. It is shorter 
than it was last winter, but this only serves to 
display its depth to better advantage, which is 
considerable enough as it is to make the skirt 
appear shorter at the back than at the sides and 
front—a very ugly effect. But my mission is to 
chronicle, not to criticise. However the upper 
part of a toilette may be constructed, when it 
comes to the drapery of an over-skirt or polonaise 
the modiste who understands her business and is 
abreast of the fashions will exercise all her in- 
genuity to render the sides of the skirt as flat as 
possible, and the back as extravagantly volumi- 
nous as can be. 

Beyond the solid facts which form the basis of 
a season’s fashions there are always a thousand 
fugitive freaks and fancies which appear one 
day only to be succeeded by another thousand 
the day after to-morrow, There would literally 
not be time enough to recount them all. Amid 
this throng of fancies, abandoned almost as soon 
as adopted, it requires judgment and experience 
to discern the single instances which are destined 
to more than a momentary success, Presumably 
of the latter class is a trimming for the front and 
sides of a skirt, which I will describe. The front 
is trimmed with five bands of velvet ribbon, set 
on perpendicularly, and with the lower end turn- 
ed under to form a flat loop; the four interior 
spaces thus formed are ornamented in various 
ways—with embroidery, passementerie, silk appli- 
qués, and others; but the favorite ornament for 
elegant dresses is bead fringe of a color to match, 
set in zigzags down the entire length of the space. 
Sometimes a side panel is formed this way in- 
stead of a front. Of course the drapery is ar- 
ranged to display the rich skirt trimming to its 
fullest extent, being open at the front or 
accordingly, but never 
volume is massed. 

Fur has been so much admired and so much 
worn during the past winter that it was with the 
greatest reluctance it was abandoned in thie 
spring; but a substitute has been found in fea- 
thers, which are worn in wide bands around the 
lower edge of skirts, and in tufts for looping 
draperies on the satin and the lace dresses for 
spring balls. For day toilettes for the races, 
promenades, exhibitions, and visits, feather bands 
to match the dress, or in strong contrast with it, 
are considered very elegant. All the gray shades 
are fashionable, more especially the undecided 
mixed tints—greenish, bluish, and pinkish grays. 

A very pretty demi-toilette is of serpent gray 
Sicilienne. The skirt is in wide pleats all around, 
interrupted on one side by a single broad pleat 
of serpent gray velvet ; on the back is a Sicilienne 
drapery. The corsage is a long cuirass, made of 
Sicilienne covered with perpendicular bands of 
narrow serpent gray velvet ribbon; the collar, 
pointed plastron, and full upper part of the sleeve 
above the elbow are of velvet; the close narrow 
sleeve which completes it from the elbow down 
is of plain Sicilienne without velvet bands, and 
has a pointed velvet cuff. The capote bonnet is 
of Sicilienne and velvet combined. 

EMMELINE 





sides 
at the back, where its full 


RayMonp. 





Needle-worked Edgings.—Figs. 
See illustrations on page 404, 


A strip of mignardise braid forms the upper edge 
and the foundation of these needle-wrought edgings. 
The work is executed with medium linen lace thread. 
For the first row of work in Fig. 1 take the braid, and 
taking a double piece of the lace thread, join it to the 
braid by working from right to left a knot into each 
loop around it; for each knot put the needle from the 
front to the back through the next loop of the braid, 
put the needle from the front through the loop of the 
thread, draw it up slightly, which will cause the loop to 
turn, then put the nee die to the left of the working 
thread from the back to the front and draw up the knot. 
2d row.—A knot between the next 2 knots in the last 
row, but while working it form a loop a quarter of an 
inch long, then a knot, as shown in the illustration, 
around the loop; repeat. 3d row.—A knot between 
every 2 knots in the last row. , around 
the next loop, a knot around the following 2d loop, 
turn, work 6 knots around the last loop, forming a loop 
with each, then a knot around the following loop, turn, 
6 knots around the 6 loops, a Knot around the follow- 
ing loop; repeat. 

For the edging Fig. 2 work the 1st row like the 1st 
row of Fig. 1, and for the 2d row work a knot around 
every loop 3d row.—A knot with a loop a quarter of 
an inch long around the next loop, a knot into the low- 


1 and 2. 











er edge of this loop, a knot with a loop of the same 
length around the next loop, catch both loops togetli- 
er at the middle with a knot, a knot around the last 
loop; repeat. 5th row.—A knot around the first loop, 
a knot around the following 2d loop, bring the thread 
back to the first knot, and around the double thread 
of this scallop work 6 knots with short loops between, 
then a knot areund the following 2d loop, bring the 
thread back to the first knot, and around the first. half 
of this scallop work 3 knots separated by short loops, 
connect to the 3d loop of the first scallop, and work a 
knot, then 6 knots separated by loops around the last 
scallop, and three similar knots around the second 
half of the 2d scallop, a kuot around the next loop; 
repeat. 
Folding Footstool.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 404. 


Tas portable footstool has a cushioned top covered 
with red leather, and a hard-wood frame and feet. It 
is of small size, being ten inches long by six wide. 
Fig. 2 gives an inner view; the feet are hinged to the 
top in order that they can be folded flat, and when up- 
right are held apart byac ross-piece with a knob, which 
is also hinged to the top, and fits into a groove in it 
when folded. 


Hand-Bag with Opera-glass Case. 
See illustration on page 404. 


Tur case for the opera-glass is in the lower part 
of this hand-bag, and opens at the side, the bag 
proper being fastened by a steel clasp at the top, which 
Is connected by two links to a metal ring that is slipped 
over the hand. The bag is made of di fark red plush, 
and is decorated with a spray of Kensington embroid- 
ery in colored silks on the front. 


Summer Hats and Bonnets. 
See illustrations on page 405. 


Tur jet capote illustrated at the top of this group 
has the crown covered with a net-work of large and 
small cut jet beads, mounted on a light bonnet frame 
of net and wire. The coronet front is faced with fold- 
ed black velvet. On the front is a high trimming of 
pink half-blown roses and black velvet ribbon loops, 
partly veiled by a scarf of white tulle, which is twisted 
about them. The of black velvet ribbon, 
The turban at the left of the group is of black English 
straw, with a high crown dented at the top, and the 
deep brim faced with black velvet. A band of black 
and white striped loop-edged ribbon is carried flat 
around the crown, and term.nates in a bow at the back 
of the left side. In front of the bow is a high cluster 
of four black ostrich tips. 

To the right is a broad-brimmed round hat, for a 
young lady, of yellow fancy straw. The brim is rolled 
deeply at the back, and is faced with grayish-blue 
repped silk. A scarf of the same silk is massed in 
folds on the back, and two long ostrich plumes, shad- 
ing from cream white to tobacco brown, curve from 
under the scarf toward the front. A light straw hat 
for a little girl, shown in the cut, has a facing of dark 
red gros grain in the wide flaring brim. A wide soft 
wool scarf, with a cream white ground printed with 
red anchors, is twined about the crown and knotted in 
a loop and end on the front, to which two large pom- 
pons are added, one red and one white. 

The little girl’s cap is of red-striped white étamine. 
It has a putted crown of the étamine mounted on a 
buckram frame which is wired around the edge; the 
back edge is shirred in two double frills which torm a 
short cape. A high box-pleated frill of bias etamine 
surrounds the front. A red ribbon is twisted around 
the crown, and a bow placed at the top and one inside 
the front, and the cap is tied with strings of the ribbon, 


strings are 





ANSWERS T70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—Make a black lace dress by description given 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. Vol. XX. For 
the checked wool use the design for plaid dress in Ba- 
zar No.3, Vol. XX. The hair is still worn high for 
full dress, with a soft bang curved toward the mid- 
die and short on the sides. Handkerchiefs now have 








half-inch hems, with fine embroidery or narrow lace 
edging. Buttoned kid shoes with patent-leather fox- 
ing are worn in the street; low-cut ties of kid or 
patent-leather are worn in the house in the daytime, 
while for evening are slippers, black, tan-colored un- 
dressed kid, or else white, with stockings of the same 
color. 


Horr.—Suéde-colored galloon and vest are stylish 
trimmings for black wool dresses. Silver cord passe- 
menteries are used on black silk or woo! dresses. Green 
velvet or heliotrope velvet is stylish for a basque 
with black lace skirts, or for a guimpe or vest, collar 
and cuffs on black lace waists, for silk skirts. Blue 
is becoming to most elderly ladies, in either dark or 
light shades; brown is becoming to those 
plexions are still fresh. They must avoid all 
stuffs with gray hair. Black and white together are 
the mode in Paris at present. Heliotrope surahs and 
blue India silks for afternoon dresses at summer wa- 


whose com- 
gray 


tering-places are appropriate for ladies who are not 
young ; white wool for morning and black lace for 
evening. 

New Svussortser.—Get India silk curtains. Get a 


Leghorn or straw hat for your baby boy; use white or 
blue ribbon trimming. 

E.nore.—Get blue cashmere and striped silk, and 
make by design for cashmere and broc ade costume il- 
lustrated on page 281 of Bazar No. 16, Vol 





P. L. E.—We do not repeat designs once pu blished. 

Criia.—Get white galloon or passementerie for 
your white wool poy 

M. B. C.—A gray-blue cashmere with a striped silk 


skirt, an India silk dress, and a lace dress either white 
or black, will be he andsome for spring and summer. An 
écru or gray cloth jacket with gilt or silver braid will 
be nice for you. 

Constant Sussoriper.-—A married lady should sign 
a note “Mary Smith,” not “Mrs. John Smith” nor 
“Mrs. Mary Smith.” 

Boston Giri.—For your party invitations use your 
mother’s name and your own and your sister's on one 


ecard, as ‘*Mrs. John Smith,” then below it ** The 
Misses Smith,” with ** At Home” and the date below 
these. Put “ Cotillon” in the left corner. 


Souturrn Sunscoriser.—For lace dresses see Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. XX. Use the striped silk as a lower skirt 
and vest with a black silk over-skirt and basque. The 
embroidered white dresses are not too youthful. 

Franors.—Nune’ veiling and dull surah are suitable 
(the first without crape and the latter with it) for a 
young lady in mourning. She should have a close 
round hat of fine Milan straw trimmed with crape for 
summer. 

Mrs. F.—Your plum- colored silk will make a nice 
lower skirt, either plain or pleated, with a cashmere, 
or wool crs ape, or surah, or India silk of lighter sh: ude, 
like heliotrope or lavender, for the over-skirt and 
basque. 

Z. A. B.—Make your brown wool dress like either of 
the tailor gowns illustrated on the first page of Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. XX. The silk dress is all right as you de- 
scribe it. 

Sunsortprr.—Make the gray chec ked wool like that 
on first page of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XX. 

A Country Reaper.—The wre ap is in good taste, 
thongh not very fashionable. Wash dresses are worn 
out-of-doors in the summer and as long as warm 
enough in-doors. The breakfast cap and wrapper 
are not essential, and though very pretty, many well- 
dressed housewives do not wear them. 

0. O.C.—The red surah or else Bengaline sash 
should be a whole width with selvages and fringed 
ends. Tie in a great bow behind. Surah pleated vests, 
lace fichus, ribbons basted in neck and sleeves, a tev- 
nis blouse, and other small things mentioned in the 
New York F oe will brighten up your wardrobe. 

Mes. M. N. F.—Get white serge, and make in tai- 
lor fashion. Weas a black straw hat with ribbon or 
crape trimming. Use dull jet on your silk dress, and 
have a bonnet of the jet and silk, or of tulle or point 
d’esprit net. White organdy collars and cuffs, also 
lisse folds and frills, are worn in mourning. 
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Fig. 1.—Neepie-work EpGing 


Jersey Basque. 

In the model this jersey, which is 
intended to be worn with various 
skirts, is made of dark blue jersey 
webbing. The short fronts open on 
an imitated cut-away vest of red and 
blue checked webbing, which is but- 
toned at the throat, and slopes out- 
ward over an inner buttoned vest of 
the dark blue. The cuffs are of 
checked webbing, and the front of 
the high collar where it joins the 
checked vest. The edges have a nar- 
row stitched braid binding. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

In Figs. 1 and 3 two views are 
given of a costume of light gray sum- 
mer wool trimmed with barred wool 
in which gray stripes alternate with 
stripes composed of black and white 
hair lines. The skirt is pleated in 
narrow side pleats on the front and 
sides, and broader kilt pleats at the 
back, and has a narrow panel of bias 
stripes on the right side. The dra- 
pery is medium long and amply loop- 
ed, and has striped revers. The 
basque has a pointed full plastron, 
with a striped yoke piece at the top, 
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Fig. 1.—Ptain anp Srrirpep Woot Cosrume.—Front. 
[Sce Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 2.—Barrkep aND Piain Zepnyr GincHam Dress. 


Cut Pattern, No, 3965: Basque and Over-Skirt, 25 Cents each. 














Fig. 2.—Corxer Destan.—Ovut.ink Emprorpery. 





Fig. 2.—NegEpLe-work Epaina. 


and framed in by gray scarf draper 
ies and striped revers. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of light blue 
plain gingham with cross-barred 
gingham in two shades of blue. 
The pleated panel in the front of the 
skirt is light blue, framed in bands 
of wide white embroidery. The 
draped sides and back of the skirt 
are cross-barred, and also the basque. 
The latter has a square opening at 
the throat, filled in with a lace 
guimpe, and has revers, plastron, 
and cuffs of embroidery. 


Corner Designs in Outline 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Two corner ornaments of conven- 
tionalized foliage forins are here giv- 
en, which will answer for various 
decorative purposes. Fig. 1 is de- 
fined in stem stitch throughout. In 
Fig. 2 the heavy outlines are chain- 
stitched, and the lighter veining is 
done in stem stitch. 
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Figs. 1-4. 
is white cross stitch linen. 


inch-wide hem-stitched hem 
all around, Along each 
side is an embroidered 
border (Fig. 3) work- 
ed in cross and 
Holbein stitch 
with shades 

of red 
















Fig. 3.—Borper ror Taste Scarr, 
Fig. 1.—Cross Srircw Emsroipery. 


French working cotton. Between the borders, along 

the middle of the scarf, are three diagonal squares of 
embroidery, worked like the border in cross and Holbein 

stitch, and button-holed in red around the edge; the working 
pattern for these squares is given in Fig. 2. All the centre of 

the ground not covered by the squares is diapered with open-work 
(see Fig. 4). The open-work is formed by drawing out groups of 
four threads lengthwise and crosswise, with groups of four threads 
left between, and then ornamenting this open checker-work in poin 
d’esprit with red. The edge is surrounded with Cluny lace. 

















































































































Table Scarf.—Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery and Drawn-Work. 


Tue ground for this table scarf E 


twelve inches wide, and has an 
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Table Scarf.—Cluny Lace and 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue centre of this table scarf 

is formed of a band of Cluny 
lace insertion seven inches 
wide. On each side of the 
lace insertion is a band of 
revering five inches 
wide, which consists 
of a strip of canvas 
that has a nar- 
row inch-wide 
draw n- 
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EMBROIDERED BorperR ror TABLE 


Scare, Fie 
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Se i work border woven along each side at half an inch from 
stats ij the edge. The plain canvas space along the middle of 
: this band of revering (it is sold under this name in the 

pe ‘ shops) is ornamented with the embroidery illustrated in Fig. 

KR : 2, which is executed with light and dark blue French working 


thread; at the edges of the band is a narrow notched border, 

‘ worked like the embroidery at the middle in satin stitch with light 

: blue, and edged in point Russe with dark blue. The scarf is surrounded 

with a lace edging to match the insertion, overseamed flatly to the edge 
with the corners slightly full. 
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Fig. 1.—Taste Scarr.—Cross Stitch Empromery anp 
Drawn-Work.—|See Figs. 2-4.] 


Srraw Tursan. 


Littte Grew’s Straw Har. 








Fig. 1.—Tasie Scarr.—Ciuny Lace anp Emproiwery, 


[See Fig. 2.] 


Jet Bonnet. LittLe Girw’s Cap. Younec Lapy’s Rounp Har. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
William Rieger, the great German Perfumer? 2180 
Soap and 1541 Floral Extracts have made his name 


familiar to the denizens of all climes.— 


{Adv.] 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[ Adv.) 





Lavres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. —{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat. Baxine Powver Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


L. SHAW, 

54 W. 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. Y. City, 
Has discovered a wonderful fluid (the Au- 
burnine) for Ladies’ Hair, which will give the 
splendid shade of Auburn so much admired. Not 
only does it change the color of hair, including 
gray hair, but it makes it grow thick, curly, and 
fluffy. Price, $1.50 and $2 00 per bottle. 


ESTABLISHED i801. 


e Barry's 
eReR Tricopherous 
- me FOR 


THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the 

Best. 
Barry's Tricopherous not 
only gives brillianey to 
» Hair, but promotes 
the growth to such a degree that in a few months 
a thin head of hair becomes by its use a thick 
mass of shining fibres. 












Mr. J. T. Groves, 


Editor of Jacksonville (Fia.), 
Herald, says: “S. 8. S. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matisr - of three yes ars’ standing.” 

Mr. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffe ring for 25 years with Inflamm: tory rheums atism, 
$16 worth of 8. 8. S. cured me complete ly.” 








Mrs. ©. A. Baily, of 1744 Blackstone Boston, 
Maes., says: “S. 8. S. has cured me of Bl ack Leprosy 
after being given -. hy die by physicians." 

Mr. L. T. Clark, 345 West 12th St. N. Y. City, 


eays: “S, 8S. 8, ake me of lung trouble which eve ry- 
body called consumption.” 
Books on “Contagious 
* Blood and Skin Diseases” 
For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. Cc. 


Blood Poison" 
mailed free. 


and on 





For 
5 BOYS «=> GIRLS 


Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
35 Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ev- 
erywhere. Sample 

by mail 75 cts. 

FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, ct. 


- ‘ Tr 
Y ELLOoWS TONE PA RK. 
PACIFIC COAST and ALASKA. 
Excursion Tickets via Northern Pacific R. R., the 
Dining-Car Route, will be sold from all principal points 
in the United States and Canada at greatly reduced 
rates. For Yellowstone Park Maps, Knott’s Duluth 
Speech (illustrated), ** Wonde srland and Excursion 
Rates to all Northwest Territory, apply to any agent 
of Northern Pacific R. R., or to 
CHARLES 8. FEE, G, we out F 
Mention Harper's Bazar. T. PAU iL, tit, 


DYSEE SIA 





Tts Nature, Ca 


,- nd i Prevention 


being the experience of an 
Moa. vin, Lowell, 4 
y address, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


an Ce Warranted absolutely pure 
a Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
ff well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


Souuin Hers Mla Ezrut, 
B 


















TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
# on the neck ofevery bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, !! Barclay St. 


1 Owe My Life. 


CHAPTER I. 
“TI was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.” 

“My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move! 

I shrunk! 

From 228 lbs. to 120! I had been doctoring 
for my liver, but it did no good, I did not expect 
to live more than three months. I began to use 
Hop Bitters. 

Directly my appetite returned, my pains left me, 
my entire system seemed renewed as if by magic, 
and after using several bottles, I am not only as 
sound as a sovereign, but weigh more than I did 
before. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 

Dublin, June 6, °36. R. Firzparriok 

CHAPTER It. 
** Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1886. Gentlemen— 
I suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 

“The first bottle 

Nearly cured me;” 

The second made me as well and strong as 
when a child, 

“And I have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

“ Kidney, liver and urinary complaint. 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians— 
“Tneurable !” 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him and 
I know of the 

“ Lives of eight persons 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters. 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. 


in the 


” 


“They almost do miracles ?” 


Mrs. EF. D. Slack. 
How to Ger Siok.—Expose yourself day and night; 
eat too much without exercise, work too hard without 
rest, doctor all the time; take all the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want to know 
low ro Get Wrut.—which is answered in three 
words—Take Hop Bitters. 


Hardened Liver. 

Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 
liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then I have been unable to be about at 
all. My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water. 

All the best physicians agreed that nothing 
could cure me. I resolved to try Hop Bitters ; 
I have used seven bottles; the hardness has 
all gone from my liver, the swelling from my 
limbs, and it has worked a miracle in my case; 
otherwise I would have been now in my grave. 

J. W. Morey, Buffalo, Oct. 1, 1884. 


I Write This 
Token of the great appreciation I have of your 


*** Bitters. I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 

Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 
me any 

Good !!! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
I was. I hope 

“You may have abundant success ” 

In this great and” 

Valuable medicine: 

Anyone * * wishing to know more about my 
cure? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16th street, Wash, D. C. 





DR, HUMPHREYS’ Book,144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y 








JPEAL BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER.— 
Best in world. Send stamp for and fine 
picture. R. B. 8. CO., Chillicothe, 0 
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ae PNEG20% 
N.Y. 


Beg to inform their numerous customers that they 
have secured the entire stock of a leading Lace 
Importer of Black 


CHANTILLY and SPANISH GUIPURE 


FLOUNCINGCS, 


Which they will offer at about 

16 THE COST OF IMPORTATION, 
viz. : 

40-inch Black Chantilly Flouncing, $1.25 to 
$4.50 per yard. 

40-inch Spanish Guipure Flouncing, 98c. to 
$5.50 per yard. 

Chantilly and Guipure 
per yard. 

No such offering has ever been made in NEW 
YORK. 

They have also secured from another house one 
invoice of 


Nets, 97c. to $3.00 


1680 YARDS OF 
AND CREAM FEDORA, 
ORIENTAL, NORMANDIE, 
AND VALENCIENNES 


FLOUNCINCS, 


Which will be sold at an absolutely fabulous 


low price, 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
Prepaid parcels, over $5.00, sent free of charge 
within 100 miles of New York. 
H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N, ¥. City. 


WHITE 








Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of cons Spices and Mustard consists 





in their perfect PUR great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WE Tenn T of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind ot. 

GBEE & BROWNELL, 

26 to to 31 ‘Samal Street, Providence, R. I. 


pam hiti-Moth Carbolized Paper, 


The manufacturer assures 
us that a few sheets placed 
among Woollens, Furs, or 
Feathers positively protects 
them against the ravages of 
Moths. Will not injure the 
finest fabrics. Price, 25 cts. 
per quire. 

W. AH. Schieffelin & Co., Sole 
N.Y. 















Agents, 170 Ww illiam St, 


Beautiful Colored Studies 
TO PAINT OR FRAME, jei''f0.c%, "0% 


~¢ “<f! a 3 inchos up to 4 
by 29 inches, on in from sever ve colors), at 
very low prices— 





10 to 30 cents enc h for 


25 Cents only, 
will be sent any one of — following as a sample :— 
Study of Sack Roses ), 14 in. x 20 in., aoa direc ome 
for painting ; or 4 tes Vie ew, by F. MorAN, 14 in. x 
in., with directions for painting and framing ; or Suenll 
Rtudy of Pansies, 10in. x 14in., on heavy paper, with 
directions for treatment.—These are supplements issued 
with THE ART INTERCHANGE, an illustrated paner for art 
lovers, which gives 26 waabes rsand 13 beautiful colored 
lates in a an er 3 only $3.00. 
K Catal ith 81 illustrations of these colored 
ay oe an py tt of a new illustrated paper, sent 
postage. Postals not noticed. Cut this out. 
w M. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 & 39 W. 22d St. N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 


ce 10 LOVELY CARDS, 


all styles assorted, your name on, in 
nice bine morocco case, your name in gold on side, 
20c. 1 pack free for club of 3. Agent’s sample book, 
4c. HOLLY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 




















WHE 0% oseooD ART SCHOOL. — Summer arrange- 
ment: $1.00 for3 hours’ lesson; six lessons for $5.00. 
Send for circulars. 14th Street and Broadway, N. Y. 








BAIBY'’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
ano BEAUTIFIED 


CuTICURA. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with foes of 
hair, from infanéy to old age, the Cutriouna Remepirs 
are infallible. 

Curtovra, the great Skin Curr, and Cutioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cuttoura Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

Curtoura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuttoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue anv 
Curemwat Co., Boston, Mass. 

t#~ Send for “*How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Skin and Scalp 
fied by CuTiouRa 


preserved and beauti- 
EDIOATED Soap. 


BABY'S 


9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 











MONTE CRISTO 


(Medicated) Gloves, for beautifying the hands. 
Superior to all others. $1.50 per pair. Rubber 
Gloves, $1.25. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Faded or soiled Crape refinished and made a beau 
tiful Black to withstand dampness or sea-air, 


Shriver’s Patent Pro- 


cess. You can send 


your crape by mail. 


SHRIVER & COMPANY, 
S.W. Cor, 14th St. and University Pl., Union Sq., 
N. Y. (in Silver Store). 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton Street. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 


Price-list. 
E. W. PECK & CO., 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 21st and 22d Sts.), 
‘ew York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS, 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 


the Feet or strana 


DEAF 


THE 











CUR 











Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Perfect! Reserve the Hearing, and orm the 
work of the nvisib e, comfortable and 
always in conversation and even whi 
board din cy Bent ha ilnatrated book with testimoni- 
als, F F. HISCOX, #53 Broadway, N. ¥. 
SHOPPIN In New York | by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
AGENCY, Established 1875. 
PURCHASING MRS. HELEN 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New Y ork. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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eNoeneld 
Comme KS ‘ 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” Celebrated 
UNDERWEAR for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children. 

SCOTCH LAMB’S-WOOL, Camel’s-Hair, and 
Silk in light weights. 

BALBRIGGAN Shirts and Drawers, RIBBED 
SILK Underwear for Ladies and Children. 

NOVELTIES—Ladies’ French and English 
SILK HOSIERY, plain, Embroidered fronts, and 
Sandal lace. 


Broadway K , 9th él. 
Silks and Dress Goods. 


250 pieces BLACK SURBRAH Silks, 
wide, at 75¢€. 3 cost to import, 
per yard, 

75 pieces extra weight, 23-inch wide, at 83e. 

40-inch all-wool Black Albatross and Nun’s-Veiling, 
worth 65c.; now offered at 50e, 

40-inch Black Wool Grenadines (new weaves), at 
Tbc., 85e., and $1.00. 

47-inch all-wool Black Rhadames, at 79e. 
95e.3 good value at $1.00 and $1.25. 

A large lot of SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
in Novelties, Etamines, Boucles, and Lace effects, at 
50c, per yard, reduced from $1.50 and $2.50. 

ALSO, Handsome lines of French Satteens, Ging- 
hams, Lawna, &c. 

SPECIAL, Printed Challies at 14¢, 3 sold else- 
where at l6c. and 18¢, 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


22-inch 
85c. Cheap at $1.00 


and 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MATTINGS, 


Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In rare and novel effects not to be found elsewhere. 


White from $5.00 per Roll of 40 yards. 
Red Check and fine fancy patterns from $8.00 
per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Large lines of Foreign and Domestic Fabrics 
for Furniture Coverings, at about one half the 
cost of production. 

Turcoman and Lace Curtains at greatly re- 
duced prices. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY, 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability bas no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
Ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improy'd 
“Lotta.” Send for p 4 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by: all me leading dry-goods houses. 


PARIS TINTING 
COLORS OR 
DYE PAINTS 
AND 
MIKADO LACQUERS 
FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


Circulars and Sz 


rice 






amples Free. 
CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErPrPSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH. BOILING MILK. 


LADIES’ FINE GLOVES. 


Jouvin & Co.’s first quality only, a specialty, prices: 
4-Button Suede, $1.65; 6-Button Suede, $1.85; 6-But- 
ton Suede Monsquetaire, $1.85; 8-Button Suede Mous- 
quetaire, $2.20 ; = Kid, $2.00; 6-Button Kid, 
$250. In all Shad 
J. H. GROJEAN, 1192 Broadway, N. Y., near 29th St. 





RIDLEY’S, 


Grand St., New York. 


PARASOLS. 


150 FINE LACE-COVERED PARASOLS AT 
$2.50. 

500 24-INCH SUN UMBRELLAS, WITH PORCE 
LAIN AND JAPANESE BALL HANDLE, ALSO 
SILVER AND CELLULOID TOPS, AT $1.87. 

100 HANDSOME ESCURIAL LACE PARASOLS 
AT $5; VERY CHEAP. 

CHILDREN’S FANCY 
AND 5c. 





PARASOLS, 25c., 50c., 


SPECIAL REDUCTION. ALL HIGH - PRICE 
NOVELTIES MARKED DOWN TO ACTUAL 
COST. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


750 PIECES ALL-SILK SUMMER SILKS, IN 12 
DESIRABLE COMBINATIONS, AT 2ic. TO 84c. 
A YARD. 


60 PIECES ALL-SILK SATIN FOULARDS, 23c. 
A YARD; WORTH 50c. 

ALL-SILK ECRU PONGEE AT $2 FOR DRESS 
PATTERNS OF 20 YARDS. 

ALL-SILK SATIN RHADAMES, 
ING COLORS, 78c. A YARD. 

22-INCH HEAVY CORD 
FRANCAIS, IN COLORS 
WORTH $1.75. 

BLACK ALL- SILK BROCADE SATIN, 
CHOICE DESIGNS, 58c. A YARD; WORTH 98c. 


Fashion Magazine, 


ISSUED QUARTERLY, CONTAINS, BESIDES 
INTERESTING SKETCHES, POEMS, &0., AN 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST OF THE GOODS 
CONTAINED IN EACH OF OUR 52 DEPART- 
MENTS. 


IN ALL LEAD- 


ALL-SILK FAILLE 
AND BLACK, $1.25; 


IN 


SINGLE COPIES, l5ic., or 50c. PER 
ANNUM. 


Orders by Mail 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 





EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St.; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN 


ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., 


Om (CELEBRATE © 


N.Y. 








CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


WILBUR’S 














Tho finest seni Choco! 
Req wires no bolinae nvalu able fe Dyspep eptics 





a1 Children A wvamps 
Jor trial can.  @. + bs eke, Philadelphia. 




















ees 


Per a, f 
. ry, } 


~ 


“T have 


the odors the first time I go out. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES | 


If you cannot obtain LUNDRORG’S PERFU 


send your name and address for Price L va uA ae manufactu 
» LADD & 





Edenia, 
Marechal Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley. 


€ just received the Price List and Samples of Lundborg’s Perfumes 
for which I sent the manufacturers fifty cents a few days ago. 
they are the best, and every body i is right. 


Everybody says 
I must get a large bottle of one of 


Alpine Violet, 


MES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
ers 
COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 








THE Cerealine 
Cook-Book con- 
tains two hun- 
dred _ original 
recipes, prepared 
by a professional 
cook who was 
chief at the 
White House 


during several 


administrations, and who was recommended to 
the Cerealine M’fg Co. by Delmonico of New 


York. 


His recipes were tested by a lady well- 


known as an authority in home cookery, and by 
her adapted to the resources of an ordinary 


household. 


This book will be sent to any one who will mention where this 


advertisement was seen, and — atwo-cent stamp for postage 


to the Cereatine Mrc. Co., 


a © erealine Flakes” 


For the Babies. 


Sie wonderfully low prices resulting from the sys- 
tem attained in the manufacture of Children’s 
Clothing, together with the superior quality of the 
garments to be had ready-made, will be an agreeable 
surprise to those who have not looked into the matter, 
and are still in the habit of buying material to make up. 
We offer special inducements for the Baby's first 
outfit, thereby making customers for our establish- 
ment for at least sixteen years—or until they outgrow 
our sizes 
Our novelties in Babies’ Cloaks for Spring 
ularly attractive. 
Mail Orders have Special Attention, 


Send for our little book, “* How to Clothe the Babies,” 


BENT &CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


ss L iliputian Baz Bazaar.” 


Bridal Outfits. | 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 


are partic- 


LapiEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 
Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. a £ 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR! 


We make Lace-trimmed Underwear a specialty, and 
can furnish newest style, at very attractive prices. 
Our Illustrated Spring Catalogue sent free. 

MAHLER BROS., 507 and 509 6th Ave., New York. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, Furrier, 103 Prince St., 
Is retailing Furs and Sealskin garments at greatly re- 
duced prices before storing away. Send for price-list. 


Solumbus, 


Ind. 


for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package 


'Barbour’s Flax Thread 








Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
| for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
a ae YORK. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin, 
Removes all pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


TOWDER. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mine. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


A ROSE ROOM. 


This charming bedroom is one of the original de- 
signs by the author of “HOW TO FURNISH A 

| HOME,” who furnishes houses and rooms in al! parts 
| of the country. For circular address, with stamp, 
pf ya, Box 82, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


DEALERS. 





For Sale 
Everywhere. 
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THE 


(Mvs. Howe had a “ perfect Treasure” 
Jirst month passes.) 

TREASURE “No, mMa’M, | FIND NO FAULT WITH THE CHAR-WO- 
MAN, NOR THE BYE THAT TINDS THE FURNACE; BUT THE SHTAIRS IS 
VERY HARRD, MAM, AS YE SAY YERSILF; ME BACK IS BROKE WID 
THEM.” 

MRS. HOWE. “Poor GIRL! WELL, I THINK WE SHALL TAKE 
A FLAT IN A MONTH OR TWO, AND LET THE HOUSE.” 


sent from the “old country.” The 


DOMESTIC P 


ROBLEM—MAKING IT EASY FOR THE 
(Three months later.) 

TREASURE. “THE WASHING IS SO HEAVY, MA’M, 
I'M AFRAID I'D NOT BE ABLE TO TAKE IT ANODER 
MONT, WID THE TREE FIRES TO MAKE EVERY DAY.” 

MRS. HOWE, “OH, | INTEND TO GIVE OUT ALL THE 
WASHING, AND BURN GAS STOVES IN THE PARLOR AND 
DINING-ROOM,” 


















SERVANT. 


(Six months later.) 
TREASURE. “YER WORRKUK, MA'M, IS TOO HARRKD 
FOR A DELICATE GURRL. I THINK I'LL BE LAVIN’.” 
MRS. HOWE. ** Wity, TREASURE, WHAT MORE CAN I] 
DO TO MAKE IT LIGHTER FOR YOU ?” 
TREASURE. *“* WELL, MA’M,1F YE WAS TO SIND THE 
SLIP OF A GURRL TO BOURDING-SKULE, AND YERSILF AND 
THE MASTER TAKE YER MALES OUT, AND YE CUD HAVE 


FACETIZ. 
COMPARISONS. 


Sur glanced at the ring on her finger— 
A diamond which he had placed there— 
The stone shone as true 
As her fair eyes of blue, 
And the gold was a match to her hair, 
She smiled at the thought 
Its radiance brought, 
Aud whispered in sweet accents low, 
“Oh, thank you, dear Fred ; 
"Tis lovely!” she said; 
* Much nicer than Tom gave, you know.” 
F.S. M. 
Little Allie had just completed the course of lessons 
at Sunday-school about Joseph and his brethren, and 
her mother reviewed the subject with her to find out 
what she had learned. Allie answered all the questions 
correctly until she came to where Pharaoh had made 
the brethren “rulers over many cattle,” and there she 
hesitated. 
* What did Pharaoh do for the brethren of Joseph 2?” 
her mother asked. 
Allie thought fora moment, and then, with a sudden 
dim recollection, exclaimed, ** Oh yes, he made them 
cow-boys.” [ Faet. 








Another time Allie was watching a particularly brill- 
iant sunset, where all the colors of the spectrum gave a 
glowing radiance to the heavens. She stood still fora 
few minutes, lost in admiration, and then with a burst 
of inspiration asked, ‘Oh, mamma, is that inlaid 
lightning ?” (Fact. 

. . ——————_—_ 
A NATURAL INFERENCE, 
** Yes,” said Miss Spinster, with an engaging simper, 
I b ive seen twenty-six springs.” 
“ Who is your oculist 2” inquired Mr. Oldboy. 
“ My oculist 2” 
“Yes. If you have only seen twenty-six springs you 
must have been blind at some time.” 
—— > 
A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
* Her checks are ruddy as a rose, 
Her eyes are pretty, but—her nose !” 
“To that you hardly should refer; 
It was a birthday present, sir.” 
stale ipiednlhaiciag 
STRIKING AN AVERAGE. 

Emp.oyer (to clerk). “Can't you get around a little 
earlier in the morning, James 2” 

James (doubtfully). **N-no, I don’t believe I can, 
sir.” (Struck with a bright idea.) “* But Vil tell you 














THE MIXTURE. 


* EXQUISITE ! CHARMING! PROFESSOR. 


I HAVE NO DOUBT BUT THAT IN THE ELUCIDA- 


TION OF A THEME 80 COMPLEX IN CHARACTER, AND OF SUCH COMPOSITE TECHNICALITY, 
YOU SYMBOLIZED THE DESTINY OF PATHOLOGICAL TEXTURES, EXPRESSED IN YOUR WORK 


WITH AN INTENSE MIXTURE OF—ER--M—ER—SOME FAMILIAR OBJECTS. 


AM I NOT RIGHT?” 


* YAH, MADAME; MEIN SHPECTAGLES UNT A KEROSCHENE LAMP—BRINCIPALLY.” 





MINE SINT IN” 


what I can do, sir: I can leave a little earlier in the 
evening.” 
WHY HE LAUGHED. 
“ Say, why do you laugh 
With such hearty zest?” 
“T’ve found a dollar 
In last summer's vest!” 





a 
MAY-TIME, 
Slender strips of primrose 
Stretch across the sky, 
And the velvet pansies 
In the grass we spy, 
Wooing booming bumble- 
Bee and butterfly 
Every dewy flower 
In the zephyr nods, 
Little boys are cutting 
Dogwood fishing-rods, 
While the gardener hammers 
Down the shining sods, 
Now the wicked urchin 
Every bird’s nest robs, 
And the tramp is dodging 
Various kinds of jobs, 
While the rooting shanghai 
Through the garden bobs. 





See the passing clondiets, 
Soft.and pale as curds; 

See the old pot-hunter 
Shoot the mating birds; 

See the horse-flies dining 
On the lowing herds. 


See the rose’s petals 
In the breezes float; 
See the can-absorbing 
Festive W. Goat; 
Hear the robin sing his 
Promissory note. 


This is merry May-time: 
Lambkins white and black. 

In the meads cavorting, 
Heads together whack. 

This is merry May-time— 
Vide the almanac. 

_——— 
A BRAND-NEW THEORY. 


Aspiring Auruor. “*I have here, sir” (taps roll), “ an 
entirely new theory about the battle of Gettysburg, 
which I would like to submit.” 

Epiror (wearily). “I dislike to reopen that contro- 
versy ; but a new theory—what is it in brief?” 

Asrreineé Autuor. “ That there never was any battle 
of Gettysburg.” [Dull thud on office stairs. 

















A FATAL CUT. 
HOSTESS. “ WHY, MR. AWFULBOOR, YOU HAVE HONORED ME WITH EVERY DANCE THIS 


EVENING. I AM AFRAID— 


MR. AWFULBOOR (1rith areat condescension) 


“An, I DARE SAY, BUT DON’T MENTION IT, 


I PRAY. CAPITAL JOKE, IT'S ONLY TO CUT THE LKOWN GIRLS, YOU KNOW,” 
: 











